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gg. a Continental American 
Field Representative for 3 Good Keasous:—" 


“I'm the Type of Man Who Can Meet and Sell the Preferred Class of Buyers—the 

¢ Ones Who Buy the Larger Amounts. I’ve proved that now. But the hardest thing I 

had to do was to get the job. They said then and I know it now that they are looking only for 

a limited number of men of a certain type—those who have the stuff to succeed in selective 
life insurance selling—for life.” 


2 "| Received a Thorough Training on a Definite Sales Program. The training was 
@ not hard—but it was thorough and sound and sensible. When I went out I was con- 


fident because I was prepared.” 


‘I'm Paid Unusually Well and Have Been from the Start. Continental told me 
3 « when I was first interviewed that their compensation plan has always favored men 
who are successful. That’s why they are so careful in choosing them. I had never been in 
the life insurance business. Their compensation plan during my first two years appealed to 
me and it certainly has proved to be sound. It helped me get established. I’m making out 
because I have always had a feeling of security and I’ve seen older men with the Company do 
iust what I’m doing—make real money—and then retire well fixed.” 


“These ane the reasons 7m hapspy — the reasons Tm going places with Continental A$merican” 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
MAX S. BELL, Vice-President 
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1 1% Income disability on all plans except term. 


2 Double indemnity pays up to $250 per month to insured for 
10 years for certain accidents in addition to usual coverage. 


3 Dismemberment settlement pays up to $5,000 for accidental 
loss of each hand, eye or foot. 


4 Disability settlement available to male, female — standard, 
substandard. 


5 3% Interest guaranteed on options and dividend accumula- 
tions. 


& Single premium on all plans, limited to $100,000—some single 
premiums maturing in a short term. 


7 Discounted premiums on all plans to maturity at 3% com- 
pound interest. 


8 66 years old, 235 millions in force. 60 million assets — oper- 
ating in 43 states. 


G General Agency Opportunities Available in Westchester, Long 
Island, New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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ABOUT OUR RADIO PROGRAM 


The broadcast of The Prudential Family Hour every Sunday after- 


noon gives us the opportunity to say a few words about life insurance. 


It has been gratifying, over the years, to receive so many letters from 


listeners commenting favorably on these weekly messages. 


Among these, we prize particularly the frequent friendly expressions 
from officers and fieldmen of other companies who have told us that 


our “commercials” are helping the cause of the business as a whole. 


For it is pleasing to feel that in trying to help our policyholders we may 


be advancing the great calling in which all of us serve side-by-side. 


<S The PRUDENTIAL 


PRUDENTIAL “° 


STRENGTH OF INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GIBRALTAR ° « 
2 A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Andrews at Helmas Detroit Parley Ends 





Connell, Hobbs andd 
Barton Are Elected{to 
Capital Offices 


National Council 
Selects: 9 Trustees 
From Field of 10 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—William H. Andrews, 
Jr., Jefferson Standard, Greensboro. 


Vice-president—Clancy D. Connell, 
Provident Mutual, New York. 


Secretary—Philip B. Hobbs, Equit- 
able Society, Chicago. 


Treasurer—Walter E. Barton, Union 
Central Life, New York. 


Trustees: Two year terms—Jul B. 
Baumann, Pacific Mutual Life, Hous- 
ton; Hugh S. Bell, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Seattle; Carlton W. Cox, —s 
politan Life, Paterson, N. J. A e €. 
Duckett, Northwestern Mutual, Los 
Angeles, and Clifford H. Orr, National 
Life, Philadelphia. 


Trustees: One-year terms—Dudley 
Colhoun, Shenandoah Life, Roanoke; 
Wayman L. Dean, Life & Casualty, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and J. Dore, 
Berkshire Life, Detroit. 


So keenly do the members of the na- 
tional council relish the contests that 
have marked their election session at an- 
nual meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters that this year 
even when the element of contest was so 
slight they insisted on injecting contro- 
versy into the meeting just for the sake 
of excitement. 


As it developed the only choice that 
the council had to make was to select 





Cc. D. CONNELL 


nine new trustees—six for a two-year 
term and three for a one-year term from 
a field of 10, but the members managed 
to engender enough heat out of the situ- 
ation to keep the meeting going until 
nearly 6 p.m. Thursday. Parliamentary 
snarls developed and were, it seems, pur- 
posely made more intricate just for the 
iun of it. Eventually the complications 





New NALU President Takes Over 


W. H. ANDREWS, JR. 


W. H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, Greensboro, N. C., the new 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, signed a contract as a 
personal producer with Jefferson Stand- 
ard the day he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1920 and has 
been active in the business ever since. 
He produced more than $250,000 his first 
year and had an average production be- 
tween $400,000 and $600,000 annually for 
his eight years as a personal producer in 
the home office agency. He was appointed 
assistant manager of that agency in 1928 
and manager in 1929. 

He has always been active in associa- 


tion work, having served as president of 
both the Greensboro and the North Caro- 
lina state associations and as national 
committeeman for a number of years. 
He has held many important National 
association committee chairmanships and 
served on the executive committee of the 
general agents and managers section. He 
was elected a trustee of the National as- 
sociation at the Houston convention in 
1938, receiving the highest vote of any 
candidate presented at that meeting; be- 
came secretary in 1942 and vice-president 
last year. He has been largely respon- 
sible for the notable record established by 
associations in the sale of war bonds. 





reached such fantastic proportions that 
the proceedings became hilarious. 


The four capital officers were elected 
by acclamation and enthusiastically; the 
nominating committee submitted a slate 
of nine for election to the trustee posi- 
tions; E. Dudley Colhoun, Shenandoah 
Life, Roanoke, additionally was put in 
nomination from the floor, which made 
it a contest; nominating and seconding 
speeches were made for each of the nine 
on the nominating committee's slate and 
then the lines got into a goat’s nest snarl. 


Had there been more than a field of 
10 there would have been company among 
the losers, but as it was No. 10 had te 
drown. his sorrow alone. No. 10 turned 
out to be Manuel Camps, Jr., John Han- 
cock general agent at New York, who be- 
came the hero of the day, as everyone 
rushed up to commiserate with him and 
were the elections to be held over again 
at this time he might very well stand 
No. 

The convention as a whole was con- 
vened as an adjourned meeting of th: 
national council on Friday morning. J. F. 





Trotter reported as chairman of the elec- 
tions committee. At that time Mr. Camps 
graciously made a motion to have the 
election recorded as unanimous. 


Baumann 


P. B. Hobbs Jul 


The elimination of Mr. Camps was sur- 
prising to many, as the contest appeared 
to be in essence between Dudley Col- 
houn and. Wayman Dean because they 
are somewhat similarly situated geo- 


graphically but spokesmen for Mr. Dean 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Demobilization Plans 
Are Reviewed by Final 
N.A.L.U. Speakers 


Baumann Given Great 
Applause as Program 
Chairman 


The great war time convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers came to a close in Detroit, except 
for the fellowship luncheon, Friday noon 
on a note of timely signaficance—the 
speech of Maj. Gen. William F. Tomp- 
kins, who reviewed the plans for de- 
mobilization as at present determined and 
suggested the part life insurance men 
can take in getting the veterans adjusted 
to civilian stations. Maj. Gen. Tompkins 
is in charge of the demobilization pro- 
gram. He is director special planning 
division War Department special staff. 


Jul B. Baumann, Pacific Mutual, 
Houston, who was chairman of the ses- 
sion, was accorded magnificent and spon- 
taneous applause because he was chair- 
man of the program committee for the 
convention and the conventioneers to a 
man were delighted with what had been 
provided during the week. 

In addition to Maj. Gen. Tompkins 
there were two life insurance speakers 
Friday morning that maintained the 
superlative record that had been estab- 
lished the previous two days. They are 
Arthur F. Priebe, Penn Mutual Life, 
Rockford, Ill., on “Simplified Program- 
ming” and Isaac S. Kibrick, New York 
Life, Boston, the perennial favorite of life 
insurance audiences on “Why They Buy.” 

From the final session the convention- 
eers trooped over to the Statler for the 
fellowship luncheon with Grant Taggart, 
California-Western States Life, Cowley, 
Wyo., presiding. The main talk is being 
made by Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life, 
Peoria and there is to be the introduction 
of the national officers, past national 
presidents and Detroit officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. 


Thursday afternoon the Million Doilar 
Round table was in session and then had 
a cocktail party as guests of the General 
Agents Association of Northwestern 
Mutual Life and a dinner as guests of 
Northwestern Mutual. 

Also Thursday afternoon was held the 
election session of the national council 
which ran until 6 p.m. although the only 
choice that had to be made was to select 
nine trustees from a field of 10. 

A large number of the convention group 
was entertained at a reception Thursday 
i for Herbert A. Hedges, outgoing 
N. é . U. president, and Mrs. Hedges, 
the ner being President F. W. Hubbell 
of Equitable Life of Iowa 

A programming method by which he 
has more than doubled the average size 
of his policies sold was explained by 
Arthur F. Priebe, associate general agent 
Penn Mutual Life, Rockford. He told 
how he had increased the number of 
$10,000 cases from five to 36 by selling 
needs through programming. 

Confident that life sales will continue 
to be good, Isaac Kibrick, New York 
Life, Brockton, Mass., presented an en- 
tertaining talk with numerous stories 
about his policyholders. Men will con- 
tinue to buy life insurance because they 
crave security for themselves and their 
families, he asserted. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Army's Program for Returning Service Men 
to Civilian Life Told by General Tompkins 


Service men contemplating returning 
to civilian life have a strong desire to 
utilize their new skills and improve their 
position in life, Maj. Gen. William F. 
Tompkins, director of the War Depart- 
ment’s special planning division, asserted 
in the closing talk at the final general 
session. In a sample survey of over 2,000 
enlisted men, 44% said that they would 
like to do some new kind of work after 
they leave the army, while only 43% 
want their old pre-war jobs back. 

The great majority of those who for- 
merly held managerial or professional 
jobs expressed a desire to return. to jobs 
in those fields, the General reported. 
Men who had held a broad variety of 
other jobs indicated that it was their 
postwar ambition to transfer to mana- 
gerial or professional jobs. The largest 
group of would-be managers and profes- 
sionals came from the clerical and sales 
group, more than half of whom said they 
wanted to go into other types of employ- 
ment after this war. “Some of this is un- 
questionably wishful thinking but cer- 
tainly not all of it,” General Tompkins 
observed. 


Considers Soldier’s Thinking 


The army regards what the soldier is 
thinking as a factor to be kept in the 
forefront of its planning. If, as the sur- 
veys seem to indicate, the soldier wishes 
to change his work or improve his posi- 
tion or start his own business, it is de- 
sirable that we not wait until the soldier 
gets to the separation center before we 
provide opportunities for training to equip 
him for a new type of work. Plans are 
already well advanced for a large scale 
army education program to be carried 
on overseas when hostilities cease in 
Europe. Without delaying the soldier’s 
separation from the service, those edu- 
cational courses will be designed to give 
him the best possible preparation to be- 
come a self-supporting, creative member 
of the community on his return to civilian 
life, General Tompkins said. 


Wide Variety of Studies 


As the military duties decrease, the 
men will have their choice of a wide va- 
riety of general, technical and vocational 
subjects to study. Unit schools will be 
organized at the battalion level. In ad- 
dition there will be centrally located tech- 
nical schools and, where practicable, uni- 
versity centers will be established either 
in cooperation with local civilian univer- 
sities or through staffs of qualified mili- 
tary instructors. 

This program is large but it is also 
flexible and has been designed to meet the 
widest variation in previous background 
and education, he explained. It will offer 
instruction at every educational level 
from literacy training through all the in- 
termediate stages up to the university 
level, Primary emphasis will be placed 
upon the skills and knowledge which can 
be used most advantageously by the re- 
turning service man. The business, tech- 
nical, mechanical, and _ agricultural 
courses, which have been planned, will be 
supplemented by opportunities for on the 
job training. Through these, men who 
wish to increase or renew their skill or to 
acquire new skills, will be able to do so 
through formal study, reinforced by ac- 
tual performance. Many army jobs ap- 
proximate civilian ones and it will be pos- 
sible for men to get valuable experience 
while performing useful work. Every 
effort.is being made to correlate our edu- 
cational program with the needs of in- 
dustry and the welfare of our men. 

All of this training is preliminary. Final 
contact with our soldiers is at the separa- 
tion center. Five such centers have 
already been set up at Fort Dix, N. J.; 


Presidio of Monterey, Cal. Every man 
who comes into these centers is treated as 
an individual. There is no mass produc- 
tion method of counseling. The man 
about to leave the army has a chance to 
talk with a trained interviewer, a soldier 
like himself, who approaches his pfob- 
lems personally and sympathetically. If 
he prefers to skip this interview, he is 
perfectly frée.to do.so. There is no effort 
to force upon’ hint: advice he does not 
want. But more than 80% of the men 
who have pagsed through the centers thus 
far have voluntarily sought guidance from 
the separation classification officers and 
enlisted men on duty there. 

All men leaving the army, except for 
those who are physically disabled, will 
pass through these centers before being 
sent to their homes. Disabled men will 
be separated from the army at hospitals 
where they will receive the same per- 
sonal couséling services that are made 


available at- the separation centers.: As;: 


the: yvolime. of dischargeg-increases:.the 
numberof, these centers wilf'be increased 
to.a total of 18. They will be located in 
alfparts.of the country so that men may 
be discharged close to their homes: 


Takes 48 Hours 


The separation centers are. set up in 
such-@ way as to permit completion of all 
formalities atteridant on discharge within 
48 hours after the man has entered. the 
center. Their principal. function is to 
provide’ each ‘individual with a statement 
of his occupatio#wal assets and an oppor- 
tunity to discuss his.career problems 
with a well qualified and well equipped 
counselor. 

“Many men, as you know, have come 
into the army with little or no business or 
industrial experience. It is therefore 
particularly important that the occupa- 
tional values of the skills and abilities 
they have developed during military 
service should be pointed out to the men 
and to prospective employers. We can- 
not make a complete or accurate appraisal 
in every case but we can help to estab- 
lish habits of constructive thinking that 
will be very useful to the men as they 
approach their return to civilian life,” 
the General asserted. 


WHAT ABOUT JOBS? 


The men who leave the army will want 
to know about every type of problem, but 
most of all they will want to know about 
jobs. To insure that the soldier will have 








access to the fullest information, repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Administra- 
employment 


tions, the United States 


service, selective service and the Civil 
Service Commission will be stationed 
right in the centers. The man being re- 
turned to civil life is given the most spe- 
cific possible data in reply to his ques- 
tions and he is directed to those agencies 
or individuals in his home town—or in 
the community in which he plans-to live 
—who can give him further guidance and 
help if it should be needed. 


Others Are Helping 


“T do not wish to suggest that the work 
being done by the War Department in 
preparing soldiers for their return to 
civilian life represents all the work that 
is being done in this field, or even the 
most: important work,” the General em- 
phasized. “What we have attempted is 
to approach the problem realistically and 
to integrate our activities with those be- 
ing carried on by other government 


‘agencies under the daccion, of the re- 


training and reemployment administra- 
tion, headed.’by’General Hines. 
“In orded provide the basis for the 
i applied in our program, 
close coordination is maintained not only 
with the government but with a large 
number of industrial, labor and educa- 
tional organizations. The retraining and 
reemployment. administration” has of 
course made:a tremendous contribution 
in this regard. Many national educational 
organizations assist in the compilation of 
information on school and college oppor- 
tunities. The different agencies of the 
War Manpower Commission furnish in- 
formation and assistance on job oppor- 
tunities. The Veterans Administration, 
as well as the various national veteran 
organizations, supply outlines of their 
programs and community plans. Data 
on industrial trends, trade union require- 
ments and professional standards are 
received from the various agencies col- 
lecting such information, and all of this 
is supplied to our counselors. It should 
be stressed that the army regards its pro- 
gram as being only preliminary to these 
local services, 






Has Two-Fold Purpose 


“We feel that the guidance offered at 
the separation center has a two-fold im- 
portance. First, the communities to which 
these men will return have in many in- 
stances undergone great change. War- 
time shifts in industry and population 
have altered the complexion of many 
American cities and towns and it is im- 
portant that the returning soldier have 
a clear conception of what he will find 
when he gets back. Moreover, and even 
more important, the man who leaves the 





N. M. DeNezzo, assistant superintendent of agents Aetna Life: Fred Behn, supervisor 


army is not the same man who was in- 
ducted a year or two ago. It is doubly 
desirable, therefore, that he have a sound 
perspective on the conditions he will find 
outside the army. 

“Our counselors, wearing the same 
uniform as the man being counselled, are 
in a particularly favorable position to 
help him return to his place in society 
with a healthy outlook on civilian life and 
civilian standards. 


Constructive Action Needed 


“T know that we can count on the 
American people to translate the wel- 
come which they will extend to our re- 
turning soldiers into constructive action 
designed to enrich our national life and 
provide: economic opportunity for all. 
Through the application of our joint 
thinking to the problems that lie ahead 
we can transform the industrial machine 
that is now making possible the military 
destruction of the axis into a great in- 
strumentality of peace and well being for 
the world. Our fighting men are count- 
ing on us to do that job,” General Tomp- 
kins declared. 


Must Be Fully Discussed 


“In our democratic nation it is desir- 
able that all plans which bear so directly 
on the national welfare be fully discussed, 
and that government agencies have the 
benefit of public advice and suggestions,” 
the General emphasized. 

“T know all of you are interested in the 
manner in which we intend to readjust 
our forces after Germany is eliminated 
from the war and that the question that 
is uppermost in your minds is how 
quickly our soldiers will come home. 

“When the last German gives up, we 
would like to be able to say to the men 
who have done such a magnificent job 
in Europe: ‘Your task is finished. You 
are free to return to your homes and 
families.’ 

“But obviously we cannot give that 
kind of an order. The task will not be 
finished when the Nazis stop fighting. 
It will be finished only when our enemy 
in the Far East has joined the rest of the 
Axis nations in unconditional surrender. 
The surest and quickest way to bring 
that about is to concentrate our maxi- 
mum effective force in the Pacific area 
= hit the Japanese with everything we 
lave. 


Estimate Needs in Pacific 


“That is exactly what we propose: to 
do. The combined chiefs of staff have 
made careful estimates of the men, wea- 
pons, equipment and shipping that will 
be required to wipe out the military and 
naval power of Japan in the shortest pos- 
sible time and with the smallest cost in 
American lives. They have used the 
same precise methods in their calcula- 
tions that were used in planning our in- 
vasion of Europe. These calculations 
form the basis of all our plans for the 
period after Germany falls. They repre- 
sent the judgment of our best military 
minds on exactly what we need to finish 
the job. 


Can’t Take a Chance 


“Now, I know many people believe 
that Japan will give up in short-order 
once we are free to devote all our atten- 
tion to her destruction. Perhaps that is 
so, but we in the War Department can- 
not build our plans on any such rosy ex- 
pectation. The Japanese have proved 
themselves dogged and resourceful fight- 
ers, and they are helped by factors of 
terrain and distance, which counterbal- 
ance our superiority in material. We 
would be poor guardians of the safety 


of agents and Charles T. Cravens, educational director Continental Assurance, and 
J. W. deForest, Aetna Life, Buffalo. 


Fort McPherson, Ga.; Fort Sheridian, 
Iil.; Fort Sam Houston, Texas., and the 
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C. L. U. Group Plans 
Expansion Program; 
To Seek Funds 


Bragg Takes Helm— 
Buchanan Reports on 
Nation-wide Survey 


Adopting a comprehensive program of 
new activities desired by the member- 
ship and proposed by President M. Luther 
Buchanan, Boston, directors of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters at their conference in Detroit 
authorizéd the executive committee to 
develop means of financing the new 
projects. 

As a basis for his proposals for new 
activities and means for organizing them, 
President Buchanan reported in detail 
on his nation-wide survey of opinion and 
suggestions from chapters and members. 
During 1944, he conducted a-series of 17 
regional conferences with local C.L.U. 
leaders and officials, ranging from Bos- 
ton to Los Angeles. 

He asserted that the C.L.U. member- 
ship, through their representative leaders, 
had given him an unmistakable mandate 
for increased activities of interest and 
value to the membership. 


Vote Fund of $2,000 


The board voted a fund of $2,000 from 
the surplus of the society, to match an 
equal amount allotted by the American 
College of Life Underwriters to finance 
a joint “Public Relations Program.” This 
program was presented by the joint com- 
mittee of both organizations. 

The public relations program com- 
prises as a first step the publication of a 
“Handbook on Public Relations” for the 
information and guidance of C.L.U. mem- 
bers and chapter officials. Appropriate 
information in the handbook will in turn 
be passed on to the insuring public and 
to persons interested in professional life 
underwriting. 

Included in the program also are pro- 
motion features to sell the program. 
These promotions go both to the mem- 
bership for the full acceptance of the 
public relations and _ prestige-building 
activities suggested, and through the 
members, to their clients and the public. 


Favor C. L. U. Journal 


The report of the committee to investi- 
gate the possibilities of a C.L.U. journal, 
long desired by the membership, was 
presented by Edward A. Krueger, chair- 
man. Other members of the committee 
are Gerard S. Brown, Albert R. Jaqua, 
and Hilbert Rust. The board accepted the 
report with “the highest commendation 
for the excellent job done by the com- 
mittee.” President Buchanan’s proposal, 
as approved, contemplates the establish- 
ment of a “C.L.U. Journal” as soon as 
this project can be organized and financed 
on an adequate basis. 

The board also authorized the develop- 
ment of a monthly bulletin to the mem- 
bership. Supplements of the bulletin will 
contain information particularly of in- 
terest to chapter officials in the inter- 
change of plans and ideas for chapter 
activities. 


Seeks to Supplement Staff 


President Buchanan’s proposal in- 
cluded also a recommendation for addi- 
tions to the headquarters office staff of 
the American Society, to organize and 
carry forward the projects proposed. 

Di. David McCahan, secretary, re- 
ported that three new chapters were or- 
ganized during the year, bringing the 
total to 55. The new chapters are those 
in Harrisburg, Pa.; New Haven, Conn.; 
and Lincoln, } Jebraska. One new com- 
pany association was added, Home Life 
otf New York. The total number of such 
associations is now 17. 


Round Table Chiels Double Average Size Policy 








A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd 


John E. Clayton 


John E. Clayton, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Newark, has been selected as the 
new chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, succeeding Alfred J. 
Ostheimer, 3d, Northwestern Mutual, 
Philadelphia. Louis Behr, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, is the new vice-chairman. 
Other members of the new executive 
committee are Harold S. Parsons, Trav- 
elers, Los Angeles; Paul H. Dunnavan, 
Canada Life, Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Ostheimer. 





50,000 Membership Goal 
Now Closer to Realization 


The magic figure of 50,000 has been an 
N. A. EB. U. membership objective for 
many years. Some of the leaders now be- 
lieve that this plane can be reached next 
year. The organization is in exceptionally 
healthy condition. Membership is increas- 
ing at a fast pace. It is estimated that at 
least 4,000 former members now in uni- 
form will be back in the ranks soon after 
the war. The membership is now at the 
34,000 mark. 


Mutual Benefit Birthday 
Party for H. G. Kenagy 


The dinner gathering of Mutual Benefit 
Life Wednesday was in the form of a 
birthday party for H. G. Kenagy, agency 
vice-president. That was his natal day and 
there was a birthday cake. C. C. Otto, De- 
troit general agent, was master of cere- 
monies. Others from the home office were 
Bill Thurman, assistant superintendent 
of agents and Mildred Stone, agency sec- 
retary. 








Occidental Life Gathering 


About 35 attended the dinner of Occi- 
dental Life Wednesday. V. H. Jenkins, 
vice-president, was toastmaster. C. E. 
Cleeton, Los Angeles general agent and 
a leader in N. A.. L. U. affairs, gave a 
witty talk of company reminiscence. 
Other company officials present were 


Lee Dougherty of Davenport, vice- 
president; George Shipley of Chicago, 
vice-president, and Clarence Tookey, 
actuary. 


Through Programming 


Through simplified programming Ar- 
thur F. Priebe, associate general agent 
Penn Mutual, Rockford, Ill., has in- 
creased the average size of his policies 
sold from $3,664 in 1940 to nearly $7,900 
this year. In explaining his success before 
the final session, Mr. Priebe said that he 
had been writing at the rate of over a 
third of a million a year, programming 
only when he could avoid it. Then he 
heard a sales congress speaker declare 
that “any underwriter who considers 
himself a professional has to do some 
programming.” It hit home and Mr. 
Priebe started out. 


From 1936 through 1941 Mr. Priebe 
never wrote more than five $10,000 cases 
a year despite the fact five out of his six 
years in the business he had written over 
a third million and one year a half mil- 
lion. Then in 1942, thanks to program- 
ming, he wrote 23 $10,000 cases, increas- 
ing the number to 36 in 1943 and this 
year he expects to exceed that mark. It 
takes more time to program but it has 
more than doubled the average size of his 
sales, he pointed out. 


Typical Interview 


A typical programming interview was 
presented by Mr. Priebe. “When I sit 
down in my prospective client’s living 
room, and I work 3 to 5 nights a week, 
I say two things: ‘John—I want you to 
look at this whole insurance picture as 
though Art Priebe were going to die 
next week—in other words, I want you to 
forget we know one another. Anything 
ae should be based on my dying next 
week. 


“That’s a pleasant start—he has me 
dead, instead of himself! Then: ‘John— 
there are many ways to sell life insur- 
ance, so they tell me—but there’s only 
one sound way to buy it—that’s on needs. 
Now—let’s figure out what you need. 
Let’s figure your social security.’ 


“If you aren’t doing that for your 
clients, let me wish you success in your 
next business—because you're certainly 
on your way out of this one,” Mr. Priebe 
observed. “I am not trying to be smart 
or clever when I say that. Social security 
is surely the biggest and best spring- 
board into a minimum income sales-talk 
any underwriter ever had. Are you going 
to wait for someone else to make that 
simple calculation for your clients? How 
would you feel if you sold a case for 
$2,500, an easy package ‘sale, and learned 
that some man had bought $30,000 more 
from another underwriter six months 
later? It can happen and it did happen in 
Rockford—and not just once. You just 
can’t ignore social security—you wouldn’t 
forget a $10,000 policy in your own com- 
pany in arranging a man’s affairs—it is 
the same thing, isn‘t it? 

“So, the first thing I do is to tell John 








Seth C. H. Taylor, superintendent of agents Sun Life; E. A. Crane, Northwestern 
Mutual, Indianapolis, and Herbert L. Smith, Northwestern Mutual, Harrisburg. 


and his wife all the good things about 
social security. And they’re tickled— 
Here’s $40 to $85 a month income they 
have just discovered. 

“Then come the bad points: ‘Now you 
understand that your wife doesn’t get 
this income if—’ and you know those 
reasons. The last one I point out is that a 
wife doesn’t get that income if she works 
—and I end up by saying that ‘The gov- 
ernment pays a bonus to the widow of 
the man who carries sufficient life insur- 
ance—that evidently the government feels 
that the best thing a man can leave his 
children is their mother’s care.’ 

“Next—What is least, not most, in- 
come per month you need with John out 
of the picture?’ Well, they don’t know! 
Did you ever get a couple that did? I used 
to bog down here, the interview would 
drag badly, until I discovered this little 
slide rule. This little gadget was invented 
by a friend of mine in Chicago, Walter 
Hiller, and it sells for $1 through THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. I want you to 
understand that I get nothing for this plug! 


Helps Figure Income 


“Ordinarily I don’t go for gadgets, 
either in business or at home, but this 
one will help your clients as much as it 
does mine to figure just what minimum 
income is needed. And it is a smart thing 
to use for another reason. It is the only 
thing I ever saw that would enable me to 
sit all the way across the room from a 
man and know how much money he was 
making! It is easy, all you have to do is 
watch how far out he pulls that slide 
rule, the farther out it comes the more 
money per month he makes! 

“After we have doped out the minimum 
income his family would need, then we 
figure his other needs: final expenses, 
mortgage, college and other special 
needs. Then I say, ‘Well, that takes care 
of your family very nicely, now how 
about you?’ He says, ‘What do you 
mean?’ I ask him what is the least he 
would be satisfied to retire on, and how 
long he is willing to wait for it. We get 
all that down on a sheet headed ‘Mem- 
orandum of Requirements.’ 


Gets Picture at Office 


“There is only one difference between 
a home interview and an office interview,” 
Mr. Priebe explained. “If I see a client 
in his office, as busy as most men are to- 
day, I don’t feel that I can take the time 
to go through this whole picture. In that 
case I simply take a picture of his re- 
quirements and do the developing in his 
home later. If the original interview takes 
place in his home, we do the whole job at 
one sitting. And when I say sitting I 
mean just that. My home interviews last 
all evening. They are not hurried. Re- 
member, you are leading these people 
into a new way of thinking about money 
and you aren’t going to build for them a 
whole new financial philosophy in half an 
hour. 

“T don’t say a thing about his present 
insurance until I’m through developing 
his needs. Then, ‘Now we need é 
month, in order to guarantee your wife 
her social security. Your present insur- 
ance will furnish part of that; tell me 
about your program to date.’ 


All on One Sheet 


“This all goes on one sheet. I explain 
that this is an attempt to simplify his 
whole life insurance picture more than 
ever before—the whole program on one 
sheet. 

“By this time you are wondering 
whether I meet any resistance, whether 
it all goes as smoothly as I have pictured 
it here. Of course I meet resistance, and 
sometimes it almost overwhelms me. And 
if this couple starts questioning the worth 
of an income arrangement, as against a 
lump sum, either at this point in the inter- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Men Want Life Insurance— 
They Crave Security 


Men want life insurance because they 
crave security for themselves and their 
loved ones, and because it makes them 
happier to feel that they themselves have 
provided for their own, Isaac S. Kibrick, 
New York Life, Brockton, Mass., de- 
clared before the final general session. 

“Men buy life insurance because an in- 
surance man brings that desire to the 
surface. To do it, an agent looks for the 
reasons that are often obvious and for 
reasons that are not so apparent but 
easily found. Sometimes an insurance 
man finds reasons that are deeply hidden. 
Occasionally, he finds that men buy life 
insurance for reasons that appear to be 
merely excuses, sometimes funny and 
fantastic,” he pointed out. 


Business Will Be Good 


“We are all interested in whether busi- 
ness is going to keep up. I feel it ‘in my 
bones’ that business will be good. I am 
not talking now of wholesale insurance, 
which may or may not hold up under 
changed circumstances. Neither am I 
talking about jumbo cases, which in my 
experience, have a way of their own to 
pop up at unexpected intervals, their won- 
ders to perform on the blood pressure of 
the applicant, the agent, the home office, 
the executive officers and the doctors. 
Business will be good with the run-of-the- 
mill cases that start somewhere around a 
thousand and go up to five, 10 and 25 
thousand, depending upon the training, 
capacity for work and skill on the part of 
the agent. I am talking of the business 
that provides the averages for actuaries 
and bread and butter for the agent, and 
even probably the drawing account of the 
general agents and the managers,” Mr. 
Kibrick said. 

“These kinds of policies are going to be 





x *« * 


x 
~ STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 
‘ The Life Insurance fraternity has given generously 
of its membership to the armed forces of the 
United States. 
a‘ With high respect we salute each and every one 
of them. God speed the day when they shall 
return home victorious. 
if * * 
THIS 1S STATE MUTUAL'S SEVENTY-FOURTH YEAR IN DETROIT 
* 


sold in increasing volume, because they 
are based on needs and emotions, so basic 
to life itself, and to the American life 





ISAAC S. KIBRICK 


in particular, that temporary changes 
in political and economic life affect it 
but slightly,” Mr. Kibrick predicted. 
“Whether I write a million or two, or 
only $700,000 or $800,000, my first $300,- 
000 or $400,000, each year is always placed 
on 50 or 60 people, who come from the 
great middle class. It’s the class that 
often has ‘no class’, but keeps our whole 


(Continued on Page 32) 


BUILDING 


Building a business or building a company is 
an extension of the principle of building men. 
The progress of the individual is a factor in the 
progress of the company he represents. With the 


Washington National it is a fundamental that 
promotions are made within the ranks. The men 
who carry the Washington National rate-book 
know that their success and advancement will be 
measured only by their ability and performance. 
There are no ceilings on progress in the Wash- 
ington National! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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writers. We are proud to be a part of a 





group so representative of the spirit of serv- 
ice of life insurance. Your contributions to 
the protection of America through the sale 
of War Bonds long will be recognized as 
one of the great home front victories of 


World War II. In this you have common 






cause with the armed forces, the war work- 





ROBERT A. H. HUNG 
ers, and all other loyal citizens. 
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6 General Agents 
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OHIO NATIONAL LIFE at 
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Tel. Franklin 0305 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


An Address of National Prestige— 


One La Salle Street Building 
Telephone: Randolph 9336 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rates and Floor Plans on Request— 








L, J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents One La Salle Street, Chicago 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


is the established Life Insurance Center of 
Chicago. Twenty-seven of the foremost life 
insurance firms and agencies maintain ofh- 
ces in this new, architecturally impressive, 
and centrally located building at La Salle 
and Madison Streets. 


The General Agents and managers with 
offices at One La Salle Street whose names 
appear here have unequalled facilities for 
handling all life insurance business. Brokers 
will find prompt and unusual service on 
brokerage business at these offices. Men 
who desire to become Life Underwriters 
and connect with well established organi- 
zations that will give helpful aid will find 
an opportunity awaits them. 


Here are some of the most progressive and 
modern producing organizations offering 
the finest service on life insurance to be 
found anywhere in the country. 











THERE’S A REASON .. . 


why more and more brokers and surplus writers are giving busi- 


ness to the Hughes Agency. They say that they find here— — 


prompt service — sound advice — business-getting ideas — and 
courtesy always—to both the agent and his client. 


E. W. HUGHES 
General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


One North La Salle St. © Chicago e¢ Randolph 0060 
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THE CHICAGO BRANCH 
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RAYMOND J. WIESE, Manager 
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AN AGENCY WELL EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE BROKERAGE BUSINESS. 








STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate 
and Develop Steady Producers 
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Symbol of Achievement 


It is right and fitting that the Life Underwriters of 
America should be banded together in an influential 
and compact organization whose primary objectives 
include (1) Better Life Insurance service to the pub- 
lic; (2) More efficient merchandising of the Life 
Insurance product, and (3) The strengthening of the 
American Agency System. 


Organized field activity which promotes a better 
understanding of Life Insurance by the public .. . 
which stabilizes the field operations of the com- 
panies . . . which furnishes a systematic and stand- 
ardized program of Life Underwriter education . . . 
and which promotes a spirit of friendly competition 
and healthy relationship with fellow underwriters is 
definitely helpful to the Life Insurance business as a 
whole and makes a very real contribution to the 
progress of the industry. 


It can be truly said that without the National 
Association of Life Underwriters the Life Insurance 
business today would not have the public accept- 
ance nor the financial standing which it now enjoys. 


Believing these things, Commonwealth encour- 
ages its underwriters in the field to become active 


Association members. 


Ww 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LOUISVILLE 


MORTON BOYD, President 


Obligation of 
Leadership Stressed 
By Grant Taggart 


Million Dollar Round 
Table Urged to Be 
Big Brothers 


Large producers have a definite obliga- 
tion of leadership, Grant Taggart, Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, Cowley, 
Wyo., declared before the Million Dollar 
Round Table of which he is past chair- 
man as well as past president of the 
N.A.L.U. Million Dollar Round Table 
members should be big brothers in inspir- 
ing and aiding others to put forth the 
necessary study and work to win success. 
Although others may have a greater 
knowledge of life insurance and as much 
sales ability, it is enthusiasm and hard 
work which has enabled Round Table 
members to achieve distinction. Mr. Tag- 
gart urged Round Table members to 
make a real contribution to the business 
by being willing to explain their methods 


in simple, understandable language in 
talks before associations. 

“It is your job to direct your thinking 
to such an extent that what might appear 
as an impossibility will fade away. Do not 
allow yourselves to be caught in any 
whirlpool of confused and depressed 
thinking. Let me appeal to you to steer a 
straight course that will lead you on to 
your desired objectives. The door to 
membership in the Million Dollar Round 
Table is ajar to all underwriters who are 
willing to pay the price in a systematized, 
well-organized determined effort. Persis- 
tence and determination alone are omnip- 
otent. The slogan, ‘Press on’ has always 
solved and always will solve the prob- 
lems of the human race,” Mr. Taggart 
declared. 


Plan Well, Work Hard 
There is no substitute for well directed 
planning and hard work, Mr. Taggart 
emphasized. “Every large producer has 
learned that if he would really become 
outstanding in this business he must plan 
well and work hard as large producers are 
made in no other way, and that hap- 
hazard planning and desultory effort have 
no place in the larger producer’s scheme.” 
Successful producers have a definite 
plan of prospecting and interviewing and 
they stick to it, Mr. Taggart pointed out. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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If you live too long. 


If you are disabled. 


THE NEW INSURANCE 


| Issued by the 


- ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
- ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Income Builder 


1. We have a NEW PLAN to enable you to make 
more money in these times. 


| 

| 2. ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first 
| commissions and large renewal commissions, will 
| return you TEN TIMES the earnings of the same 
| volume of life insurance alone under our plan. 


3. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal in- | 
come as you would in ten years writing the life 
insurance alone under our plan. 


4, This Insurance Pays All Ways: 


If you do not live long enough. 


If you have an emergency need for cash. 
ALL AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY ! 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS | } 
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t have 000,000 on June 30, 1944. During the first same period of last year. 
eel six months of the year Admitted Assets have 
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d out. POLICY LAPSES have declined 17.8% and the 
POLICY RESERVES and other LIABILITIES on total amount of Policy Surrenders has de- 
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dend Funds, Contingency Reserves and Un- 
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a SGadens ” Host 
To Sun Life Visitors 


Lyman E. Malone, Detroit manager of 
Sun Life, was host Wednesday evening 
at a dinner for members of his agency, 
and Sun Life people from other parts 
that were in Detroit. The home office 


group included W. S. Penny, director of 
agencies; Seth C. H. Taylor, superin- 
tendent of agents, and E. P. Higgins, 
superintendent of sales promotion. Other 
managers attending were L. V. Drury, 
Philadelphia; Karl Howland, Grand Rap- 
ids, and William Burlingame, Lansing, 
Mich. 





2988 EAST GRAND BLVD. 


Welcome to the WOLVERINE STATE 


When The National Association of Life Underwriters held its last 
annual convention in Detroit in 1928, Michigan Life was just getting 
under way, but in those 16 years both your organization and 
Michigan Life have gone far on the road of progress. 

It is particularly appropriate that our company, bearing the name 
of one of the great states of the union, welcomes you to Detroit and 
the Wolverine state. We hope that you will visit us at our home 
office on East Grand Boulevard so we can greet you in person. 


MICHIGAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life-Accident-Health-Hospital I-N-S-U-R-A-N-C-E 


° DETROIT 








Get Recruiting Plan 


Underway at Once, 
Chapman Urges 


Present High Standard 
Must Be Maintained— 
Effort Is Needed 


The necessity for getting sound and 
aggressive recruiting efforts under way 
immediately was stressed by Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, Sales Research Bureau, before 
the General Agents & Managers Section. 
In anticipating recruiting problems of 
the future, it is well to examine the 
present situation, Mr. Chapman pointed 
out. 

“We are in a healthy situation, per- 
haps healthier than we ever have been 
in the past. Persistency of business is 
up, loans are down; the financial status 
of our companies is excellent; the mis- 
fits are out; business is up. 

“While the number of full-time agents 
being recruited by a small but represen- 
tative group of companies just studied is 
still low as compared with the number 
being recruited three years ago, the cor- 











WILLIAM M. DEWEY 


President 


PHILIP J. WEBER 
Resident Manager 
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ner has been turned in 1944 with 20% 


more new recruits in the first six months 
of this year than in 1943. 
Production Is Doubled 

“The average production of the new 
recruits has more than doubled during 
the first six months of 1944—in other 
words, production per agent is 205% of 
what it was during the corresponding 
period of 1941 

“New men are producing at a first-year 
rate of better than $100,000 annually. 

“These companies have 67% as many 
old agents under contract as in 1941, but 
average production per agent has increas- 
ed more than one third. Of particular 
significance, likewise, is the fact that the 
number of agents in the $200,000 and over 
group increased 31%; on the other hand, 
in the lower production greups the loss 
of men in each group was progressively 
larger as production diminished. This 
would seem to indicate that on the aver- 
age, it is the small producers who have 
left and the ones who have stayed are 
doing a measurably better job,” Mr. 
Chapman observed. 

There is an unprecedented determin- 
ation both in the home office and in the 
field to maintain this healthy situation, 
Mr. Chapman reported. “Everywhere you 
see and hear evidence of the determin- 
ation not to go back to wholesale mud- 
at-the-wall recruiting; not to forfeit the 
gains we have made. 

Now In Action Stage 

“We have largely passed from the con- 
versation to the action stage as far as 
improvements in our business are con- 
cerned. For many years, we talked about 
eliminating the misfits now they are 
largely gone. We talked about pension 
plans for agents; now many of us have 
such plans. We talked about new com- 
pensation plans; many of them are now 
an accomplished fact. Truly, we are on 
the way—much has been accomplished. 

“What do we need to be doing to keep 
healthy and what may we expect in the 
postwar period?” Mr. Chapman asked. 

In considering the postwar recruiting 
situation, it is probable that the postwar 
era will come gradually and not sudden- 
ly. Regardless of later changes, the re- 
cruiting problem or methods will eontin- 
ue to be the old and familiar ones for 
some months to come. Demobilization 
will come slowly. It is an enormous task 
and the Brookings Institute estimates 
that it will take 30 months following 
European victory to complete the task. 


Will Demand Best Efforts 


Recruiting will not be easy but rather 
will demand the best efforts and talents 
of managers and the home office, Mr. 
Chapman pointed out. There will be an 
abundance of men but an abundance of 
competition for the new man they want. 
Meeting the pent-up demand for consum- 
er goods means the employment of many 
men in the production end of business, 
but it also means many salesmen fo sell 
these products. Furthermore, the terrif- 
fic job of cleaning up the destruction of 
war also creates a big demand for man- 
power. Also, we are all conscious of the 
technological progress which has been 
made. In all of this reconversion and re- 
construction period, thousands of sales 
forces must be rebuilt. The Committee on 
Economic Development estimates that 
in 1940 there were some seven million 
people engaged in selling, that now that 
figure is somewhere around four and a 
half million, but that over 11 million will 
be needed later to “win the peace.” Thus, 
today, competition for manpower is acute 
and competition for salesmen slight; later 
competition for manpower will be slight, 
but competition for salesmen will be 
acute. 


CHECK POINTS 


he first recruiting job is the recruit- 
ing of former agents now in the services 
or in war industry. In this connection, 
Mr.Chapman asked the managers if they 
have a well-organized system of main- 
taining contact with these former agents? 
“Do they receive your bulletin, house or- 
gan, and other publications? What are 
you doing to keep them excited about life 
insurance and interested in the business 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Million Dollar Round-Table Men Swap 


Ideas at First Session in Detroit 


By A. R. JAQUA 


With the largest attendance in history 
the Million Dollar Round Table, includ- 
ing two women members, met at one 
o'clock Thursday for their eighteenth 
annual meeting. A preliminary “Quiz 
Kid” hour at the regular session of the 
N.A.L.U. convention Friday morning 
had started the millionaires. 

\. J. Ostheimer, chairman of the round 
table, presided. He announced that (1) 
there would be no wives admitted at the 
two day outing at Port Huron on Satur- 
day and Sunday; (2) all would leave by 
bus at 7:40 p.m. Friday and (3) the regu- 
lar “bull session” of the members would 
be held Saturday morning at Gratiot Inn. 

First speaker of the afternoon was 
famed Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo., 
on “The Round Table as an Incentive.” 
He paid tribute to the many who had 
helped him in past years and asked that 
every member be willing to give of his 
methods and plans to any interested in- 
dividual or association. He advised every 
member to prepare a speech. He said: 


No Substitute for Planning 


“We have all learned there is no substi- 
tute for planing and well directed effort. 
We have learned that there is only-one 
road to success; plan well and work 
hard.” 

But when you have achieved, and 
adulation and praise come your way, 
watch out. Only people of strong charac- 
ter can stand success and still be humble. 
“To the new members I say that if you 
have received any help from us of the old 
guard, pass it on; be a big brother.” 

“The Case of the Reamed Renewals” 
was the first subject of Denis B. Maduro, 
attorney in New York, counsel for the 
New York association and long a favorite 
with the round table. He said every agent 
with renewals should know that the pres- 
ent tax status of renewals is much better 
since the 1942 law. For example: 

If an agent had died in 1944 under the 
old law, leaving renewals of $9,000 a year, 
$8,000, $7,000, etc., decreasing $1,000 a 
year for nine years, the total being 
$45,000, and in addition left an outside 
estate of $115,000, the total present value 
would be included for estate tax and the 
total of $45,000 would be subject to in- 
come tax in the year of death. 

But under the new law, while the estate 
tax would be the same, the income would 
be taxed as received by the wife, less 
slight deductions as credit. 


Four Possible Recipients 


“There are four possible recipients of 
renewals: The wife, executor, trustee, 
living trust. Of these, you leave for the 
wife but not necessarily to her. Suppose 
the wife has an independent i income, why 
depreciate it by giving her additional 
present income. Use a third party as re- 
cipient. Also, if the renewals dre large, 
she may need but a part. Leave part to 
her and part to some other legal recipi- 
ent.’ 

Jacob W. Shoul, Mutual Life, Boston, 
conducted an estate analysis clinic. Mr. 
Shout is Lithuanian born, came to the 

United States at the age of 12, entered 
life insurance at 21 and has been a “mil- 
lionaire” since 1930. He is a master story 
teller and captivated his audience with pat 
stories. 

His first speaker was Theodore Wid- 
ing, Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, who 
led his company five out of seven years 
and takes a part in many civic, social and 
educational activities. Under the title 
“Reconstruction—Inward and Outward” 
Mr. Widing presented life insurance in 
action by reading three letters purporting 
to come from a life insurance agent to a 
navy client, and two letters from the 
navy doctor to his wife one just before 


he went on a mission and the other from 
his safe deposit box after he had been 
reported killed in action. It was a master- 
ful job of “bringing the future up to the 
present and letting the prospect look 
at 1t:” 

“Estate Planning by Coordination” was 
the topic of Elmer C. Moore, New York 
Life, Wichita. Mr. Moore builds his pres- 
entation around the will of his prospect, 
showing that it is often wise to make 
living gifts and then buy life insurance to 
see that the provisions of the will can be 
carried out. In one case, for example, to 
fulfill a will, he advised an elderly woman 
client to adopt her two stepsons, thus 
simplifying estate and tax problems. 


Paul Cook Conducts Panel 

Paul W. Cook, general agent of Mutual 
Benefit Life, Chicago, conducted a busi- 
ness insurance clinic participated in by 
six members. In introducing the subject, 
Mr. Cook said that business insurance 
might take up some of the slack if pen- 
sions trust cases begin to slacken. 

John O. Todd, general agent for North- 
western Mutual, Chicago, told “How to 
Insure Future Business Profits” by insur- 
ing the life of the key executive. His point 
was that corporations would buy life in- 
surance if there is a need, even if the pre- 
miums are not deductible, as in pension 
trusts. He said that while premium money 
is not exempt from income tax, the pro- 
ceeds of the life insurance, when received 
at the death of an executive, are exempt. 
Meanwhile, the cash values are a con- 
stantly accumulating fund for surplus; it 
is “merely transferring the premium 
money from one account to another.” 


Method of Creating 


One particular point made by several 
of the business insurance speakers was 
that there is a large addition to surplus, 
over and above the premium cost, regard- 
less of the time of death. This accumula- 
tion is not subject to tax as it accumu- 
lates, and is thus a superior method of 
creating a surplus—‘“a 10 to 1 better 
method.” 

Raymond W. Frank, State Muutual, 
Chicago, described a keyman case in- 
volving the president of a large corpora- 
tion whose earnings were largely depen- 
dent upon this one man. He said that 
while the corporation could probably 
stand the loss, the directors had to un- 


derstand that they were also insuring 
future profits, for if this man lived he had 
a high life value to the corporation and 
would be responsible for big profits. It 
was not a question of standing a loss, it 
was a question of losing potential large 
profits. 

“The Ties That Bind a Close Corpora- 
tion” was the subject of J. Welldon Cur- 
rie, Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. Currie, a 
former banker, maintains a home and 
office in both New York and Miami and 
commutes back and forth. He came into 
the life insurance business because, as a 
banker, he was asked to pass on renewals 
as collateral for loans. When he saw the 
size of the renewals, he decided to enter 
the business. 

Mr. Currie made three points on a stock 
purchase plan: 

Life insurance proceeds provide tax 
free proceeds to a company in the ratio 
of 10 to 1 as contrasted with building the 
same surplus elsewhere. 

2. After the payment of normal divi- 
dends, it is more profitable to invest other 
earnings in life insurance than to pay it as 
extra dividends. 

3. Proper life insurance will cost the 
stockholders nothing. (This is possible 
only because extra dividends, if paid, will 
be taxed as personal income to the stock- 
holders, usually in the 50% bracket.) 


Pay Up by 65 

Mr. Currie advises using a 20-pay or 
life paid up at 65 for cases up to age 45; 
15-pay and 10-pay for those older. In any 
event he wants the premium paying pe- 
riod to be over by the time the insured is 
65, because of the customary retirement 
plans of corporations. 

Denis B. Maduro, New York attorney, 
answered the question: Who should be 
be the purchasing party in a_ stock- 
retirement plan? He said the usual pro- 
cedure was for A to buy on B and Bon A. 
But if there was an insufficiency of life 
insurance to pay for the stock, where 
would the surviving member get the 
money to pay for the balance? As a solu- 
tion, Mr. Maduro suggested making the 
corporation the purchasing party for the 
deficiency, and suggested that the cor- 
poration place some life insurance imme- 
diately for that purpose, so there would 
be an executed agreement. 

Also, Mr. Maduro assumed the case of 
two equal stockholders, but where B had 
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GRANT TAGGART 


a large outside estate, B doesn’t want A’s 
family to have any stock in case A dies, 
but neither does he want to increase his 
already large estate by buying A’s inter- 
est. Solution: Have Mrs. B, or perhaps 
B’s sons, or even a trust created by those 
persons, buy the stock and the life insur- 
ance. 

Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada Life, Min- 
neapolis, gave the history of a compli- 
cated partnership case and related the dif- 
ficulties that lie in getting cases closed. 
He said that executives may often admit 
the problem, admit that the underwriter 
has the only and best solution, but still 
want to delay. Sometimes it is well to 
have the attorney, the accountant, a trust 
officer and perhaps an outside third party 
help in getting the case closed. 

“Give Them a Stake In It” was the 
title chosen by Isaac S. Kibrick, famous 
New York Life agent in Boston. Perhaps 
no other man in life insurance better com- 
bines keen business judgment, bright 
imagination, humor and energy than this 
speaker. He said that there is always a 
problem to be found, that the problem 
must be admitted. The underwriter must 
put himself in the place of the business 
men and see whether he would buy the 
life insurance he is recommending. And 
he suggested that employes be given a 
stake in the business, if possible, by allow- 
ing them to purchase shares. 

To most of those attending the Mil- 
lon Dollar Round Table session, it is the 
meat of the national convention. Here is 
the talent of the entire field when it comes 
to selling business, and they exchange 
ideas and plans with great freedom. 

Following the afternoon session, Gen- 
eral Agents Association of Northwestern 
Mutual, the company having the largest 
number of agents as members (63), gave 
a cocktail party and dinner to the round 
table. E. A. Crane, Indianapolis, the presi- 
dent, presided. 





Two Speakers Had Sniffles 


Detroit had an epidemic of colds during 
the week, so widespread in fact that it got 
front page newspaper attention, and 
many of the conventioneers were afflicted 
and had to stay up late, taking the cure. 
Two of the speakers were affected but 
carried on well nevertheless—Herbert R. 
Hill, Life of Virginia, Richmond, and 
Newell C. Day, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Davenport. 
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Andrews, Connell, Hobbs and Barton Are Elected 


(Continued from Page 3) 





pointed out that Florida had never had 
representation on the board and those 
speaking for Mr. Colhoun said that Vir- 
ginia had not had a call for many years 
and that the southeast had always been 
inadequately represented. These geo- 
graphical pleas apparently swayed so 
many delegates as to cause them to vote 
for both southerners and Mr. Camps and 
the bright lights of Broadway took a back 
seat. 
Given Two Alternatives 

Executive Vice-President James E. 

Rutherford announced that the council 


had two alternatives—it could elect at. 


one stroke by giving two-year terms to 
the six getting the highest number of 


& 





CLIFFORD H. ORR 


votes, and one-year terms to the three 
next in the balloting, leaving one man as 
the loser or they could first elect six for 
two-year terms and then have another 
ballot to select three for one-year terms 
from among the four remaining. 

Then the parliamentary pyrotechnics 
started. Sidney Wertimer, Prudential, 
Buffalo, the official parliamentarian, was 
blushing a deep crimson. He was fren- 





A. C. Duckett Wayman Dean 
ziedly searching through a book for one 
answer after another, none of which he 
ever got. President Herbert A. Hedges 
made up for any lack of knowledge he 
may possess of the refinements of debate 
by self confident decisions emphasized 





H. S. Bell 


E. D. Colhoun 

by gavel pounding. During the course of 
the debate two votes were taken and the 
decision went both ways. The second 
time, however, despite the moans of those 
who wanted to be released from the meet- 


ing, the decision was to vote for six first 
and then select three from the field of 
four. 

The counting of the votes on the second 
ballot ran into such a late hour, and the 
crowd had so dispersed that it was de- 
cided by the elections committee not to 
announce the results that night but wait 
until Friday morning. That aroused the 
greatest curiosity and the pastime Thurs- 
day evening consisted of trying to guess 
the outcome or to find someone who 
would know and would leak. 

It is reported that the highest number 
of votes was recorded for Mr. Benson 
and that the second highest in the bal- 
loting was Mr. Baumann. These are the 
two leaders that are being most promi- 
nently mentioned for the office of secre- 
tary next year. They both enjoy top 
popularity and esteem in the organization. 

J. Frank Trotter, Mutual Life, Kansas 
City, served as chairman of the elections 
committee. Mr. Wertimer was desig- 
nated as parliamentarian and time keeper. 
Claude C. Jones, Connecticut Mutual, 
3uffalo, was presented as chairman of the 
nominating committee. He presented a 
motion that carried, limiting nominating 
speeches to three minutes and that the 
seconding speeches total only two min- 
utes per candidate. 

Andrews, Connell, Hobbs and Bar- 
ton were elected with dispatch by ac- 
clamation and enthusiastically. 


Jones Explains Situation 

When it came to the trustees Mr. Jones 
pointed out that the by-laws provide for 
the nominating committee bringing in 
not less than seven and not more than 
nine names. Hence despite the fact that 
there were nine trustee positions to be 
filled, the committee slate contains but 
nine names, he said. However, the com- 
mittee urged that nominations be made 
from the floor. He also announced that 
each delegate was to vote but for six 
candidates. 

After the committee slate was an- 
nounced Mr. Colhoun was placed in nomi- 
nation by Herbert R. Hill, Life of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, and seconding om 
were made by two former N. | ae fe 
presidents—L. O. Schriver, 
Peoria, and Grant Taggart, 
Western States Life, Cowley, 


(Pande Life, 
California- 
Wyo. 


Niemann, Throgmorton Withdraw 
Then, surprisingly, a motion was pre- 
sented to close the nominations. There 
was a moment’s hesitation, as it had been 
expected that there would be put in 
nomination W. K. Niemann, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, Des Moines, and Louie 
Throgmorton, Aetna Life, Shreveport. 
However, when it became apparent that 
these men had decided not to enter the 
contest, the motion was carried. 
Thereupon nominating and seconding 
speeches were made for each of the nine 
men on the nominating committee slate. 
Ron Stever, Equitable Society, Los 
Angeles, and Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada 
Life, Minneapolis, who has completed a 
term as trustee but was not a candidate 


for reelection, spoke for Mr. Duckett. 

Speakers for Mr. Bell were Paul 
Green, Aetna Life, Seattle, and Isadore 
Samuels, New England Mutual, Denver. 

Words of praise for Mr. Orr were 
spoken by A. C. F. Finkbiner, North- 
western Mutual, Philadelphia, and Harold 
Smith, National Life. Hartford. 

Mr. Camps’ eulogies were voiced by 


Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New 
York, and E. T. Proctor, Northwestern 
Mutual, Nashville. 











JUDD C. BENSON 
Guy Randolph, New England Mutual, 
Cincinnati, and Paul Smith, New England 
Mutual, Columbus, spoke for Mr. Benson. 
Lawrence Cooper, Gulf Life, Jackson- 
ville, and Charles Currie, Atlanta, praised 
Mr. Dean. 


For Mr. Baumann, the speakers were 





C. W. Cox E J. Dore 
Dale Shepherd, Connecticut Mutual, 
Houston, and O. Sam Cummings, Kansas 


City Life, former N. A. Lb. U, 
president. 

H. C. Lawrence, Lincoln National, 
Newark, and Robert R. Shinnick, Metro- 
politan Life, Muskegon, Mich., were the 
speakers for Mr. Cox. 

George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, the general Detroit chairman, and 
Foster Vineyard, Aetna Life, Little Rock, 
spoke in behalf of Mr. Dore. 


Dallas, 





Quiz Kids Mix 
Entertainment and 
Words of Wisdom 


Million Dollar Round 
Table Men Answer 
Numerous Sales Queries 


The quiz kid period Thursday morn- 
ing conducted by a team from the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table had been well 
rehearsed and entertainment was sand- 
wiched between words of wisdom in 
answer to questions previously  sub- 
mitted. 

The 11 members of the panel were cos- 
tumed in cap and gown as was also A. J, 
Ostheimer, III, Northwestern Mutual, 
Philadelphia, outgoing round table chair- 
man, who was in general charge. Walter 
N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago, was 
the announcer and provided much humor. 
He made the announcements for the 
sponsor “Surrender Charge Life Ins. Co., 
of Ratup, N. M.,” and was in charge of 
ringing the school bell. 


Service Gets Sales 

“How do you find time to sell new 
business in the field with so much in- 
crease in service for policyholders?” was 
one of the questions. 

D. L. Myrick, Great Southern, Lake 
Charles, La., replied that the best time 
to make a sale is during a service call. 
John M. Utter, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Seattle, said the best service an agent can 
render is to see that a policyholder has 
enough insurance. 

“What single motivating factor sells 
the largest amount of life insurance?” 
was asked. 

Walter E. Barton, Union Central, New 
York, declared “human interest story.” 
C. E. Stevens, Acacia Mutual, Paris, Tex., 
“the wife and children back home that 
they love.” 


Follow Definite Schedule 


There was a question from a man who 
said he had been in the business nine 
years; had been selling at the rate of 
$300,000 and his largest year was $527,000. 
He wanted to know what he could do to 
increase his production. Mr. Utter rec- 
ommended a definite activity schedule 
and selling on an income basis. Mr. 
Stevens suggested that in addition to 
what he has been doing, he call each day 
on one man who can write a check for 
an annual premium on a $10,000 con- 
tract. E. T. Proctor, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Nashville, offered an amendment, 
saying he shouldn’t call on the same man 
every day. 

“What are the tax advantages of key 
man insurance?” One answer was that the 
proceeds are not subject to corporation 
income tax and the premium is paid by 
the business. Martin I. Scott, Equitable 
Society, Los Angeles, declared that at’ 
retirement the benefits can be used to 
provide retirement income. Mr. Utter 
mentioned that the cash values are not 
includable in calculating excess profits 
tax. 

Keep in the Groove 

“What is the most lucrative market for 
the sale of life insurance exclusive of 
pension trusts?” Mr. Myrick mentioned 
business insurance. Mr. Scott recom- 
mended that an agent keep in the groove 
for which he is the best organized. Mr. 
Proctor said conversion of capital into 
life insurance. The individual can get the 
services of a life insurance company. 

There was a question on whether a 
desire to attain membership i in the round 
table had increased a man’s production? 
R. R. Hays, Jr., New England Mutual, 
Los Angeles, declared that the objective 
brings about results. It is a symbol ot 
success. It is an element of ambition. 

The panel agreed, in answer to a ques- 


Carl A. Peterson, supervisor of agents Northwestern National; R. W. Wiese, North tion, that it is not necessary for the agent 


western National, Chicago, and Harry E. Atwood, agency secretary Northwestern 


National. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Selling and Servicing 
Is Great Post War 
Need—Eric Johnston 


U. S. Chamber Head 
Optimistic—Urges Sales 
Pressure on Production 


Eric Johnston, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, received a thun- 
derous ovation when he completed his 
address at the Thursday morning session 
—there was no device to measure the 
sound, but oldtimers say there is no 
doubt that for volume and duration it 
surpassed anything that has been heard 
before at an N. A. L. U. convention. 
Every inch of standing space was taken, 
including back stage and the auxiliary 
room where a loud speaker was installed 
was filled to capacity. 

Mr. Johnston brought a message of 
optimism, inspiring because it was based 
on considerations that were readily rec- 
ognized as having enormous force. He 
compared the situation of the United 
States with all other countries in broad 


outline so as to show that our problems 
are far less overwhelming than those of 
other nations. The basic position of this 
country is sound with its enormous re- 
sources, increased manpower and intel- 
ligent know how. The only real problem 
is to apply these in proper balance. The 
salesman, he said, offers the great hope 
for the future and there should be better 
training of salesmen. They are the ones 
who will have to keep the pressure on 
the production pipeline to see that the 
goods keep coming through. 


At the outset Mr. Johnston declared 
that the life insurance industry possesses 
many great leaders. It is the mainspring 
of creative selling, he asserted. Its buoy- 
ant optimism and breadth of vision has 
always brought to the nation real leader- 
ship. He mentioned particularly Julian 
S. Myrick, second vice-president of Mu- 
tual Life, who had just introduced Mr. 
Johnston; Chester O. Fischer, vice- 
president of Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and a director of the U. S. Chamber, and 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president of N. A. L. U. 


In an interview with the press earlier 
Mr. Johnston spoke strongly for a con- 
tinuance of the system of state super- 
vision of insurance, saying there is no 
reason to change. 


“In spite of all our difficulties, we will 


have no postwar problems that can com- 
pare with those that will face other coun- 
tries,” Mr. Johnston said. “That is true re- 
gardless of how large loom problems of 
contract termination, disposition of gov- 
ernment-owned plants and surpluses, re- 
employment of returning soldiers, cut- 
backs and layoffs. We have the advantage 
of having suffered no war damage within 
our country.” 

“Although our problems are great, the 
basic position of the United States is 
sound. We have enormous resources, in- 
creased manpower, intelligent know how. 
Our only real problem is to apply these 
in proper balance. That will require co- 
operative effort, broad horizons and the 
customary American courage. There cer- 
tainly should be no need for fear.” 


What Is the Goal? 

“What is the goal that we want in 
America?”, Mr. Johnston asked. “Indus- 
trially the problem is relatively simple. 
It can be summed up in three words— 
reasonably full employment. We know 
that a return to prewar standards means 
large scale unemployment. Our Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that a re- 
turn to 1940 production levels would 
mean a cut of 30% in our present produc- 
tion progress. This, corrected for recent 
technological advance would mean 20 
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Companies are only as good as their Management. 
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million unemployed. Of course, prewar 
standards are inadequate. 

“There is only one other acceptable al- 
ternative—a large increase in the volume 
of peace time goods produced. Of course, 
many of the old standbys such as food, 
clothing, radios, etc., can be increased, 
but there is a limit to this. We must en- 
courage new products such as television, 
plastics, electronics, etc. That would 
mean additional plants, machinery and 
other capital goods, and would require a 
large investment. Therefore, we must en- 
courage this investment by every pos- 
sible means. 


Revive Dormant Spirit 


“Our problem is to revive the dormant 
spirit of economic expansion which has 
been responsible for building the United 
States. We have been coasting for 14 
years. And what a slide that’s been.” 


“T am still going around asking people 
what makes this economic system of ours 
run. Now, what I would like to know is 
where are the postwar jobs to come from; 
who will produce the national income; 
and where are we going to get it? 

“In the first place, don’t expect too 
much of the manufacturing industries. 
In 1940 our manufacturers employed 
only about 10 million people. The num- 
ber has risen until now, in 1944, we em- 
ploy 16 million. Our manufacturers, big 
and small, will be doing a whale of a job 
if they can continue to employ 14 mil- 
lion people. The figure even may be a 
little less than that. 

“Well, where are we going to employ 
all these returning soldiers? Plus the dis- 
charged war veterans? 


Service Field Opportunities 

“The big opportunities for new equip- 
ment will come from the fields of trade, 
finance, service, and what the economists 
call ‘miscellaneous.’ The groups that I am 
particularly interested in are those of 
trade, finance and service, who can keep 
the goods moving off the other end of 
our industrial pipe line. 

“There has never been enough selling 
and enough service in the United States,” 
Mr. Johnston declared. “We don’t spend 
enough money on selling and servicing. 
We don’t do enough selling and serv- 
icing. 

Fill Jobs Locally 

“We should have training courses lo- 
cally for jobs that can be filled locally 
and each community should take a tan- 
gible poll of its job opportunities by oc- 
cupations. How many doctors will be 
needed? How many lawyers? How many 
life underwriters, executives, salesmen, 
or advertisers? No practical businessman 
would start a new venture involving large 
sums of capital, without making an accu- 
rate survey as to the needs of the indus- 
try and the potential opportunities of its 
success. Yet we expect young men and 
women to gamble their priceless posses- 
sion of a life’s work without the vaguest 
conception as to whether there will even 
be an awaiting job for the pursuit that 
the individual is learning. 

“Back in 1940, we had what is called a 
buyers’ market. You have a buyers’ mar- 
ket when people enjoy telling a mer- 
chant, ‘Keep it. I can get one better and 
cheaper some place else.’ In that year, 
our retail outlets disposed of 46 billion 
dollars worth of goods. 


Now Sellers’ Market 

“In 1944, we have a sellers’ market. 
You have a sellers’ market when the re- 
tail clerk can look you in the eye, and say 
without blushing, ‘If you don’t like it— 
leave it. There’s a war on, you know.’ 

“Nevertheless, we shall sell through 
our retail outlets, 66 billion dollars worth 
of goods this year. Imagine that for a 
total—and there are no automobiles, tires, 
nylon stockings, two-way stretch girdles 
or scotch in the total. 

“Now, my whole point is that if we 
want to keep 66 billion dollars worth of 
goods coming through the production 
and distribution pipeline, plus all the 
other things that we haven’t got to sell 
today, but will when Hitler and Hirohito 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Leaders Among Detroit Hosts 








LANTZ L. MACKEY 


Lantz L. Mackey, general agent for 
Home Life, is president of the Detroit 
association, and George E. Lackey, gen- 
eral agent Massachusetts Mutual, former 
N. A. L. U. president, was general chair- 
man. 





GEORGE E. LACKEY 
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we are the little people whose dreams, hopes, 


Insurance Agent. He knows, that through Life 


and ambitions make this great country a democ- Insurance, our dreams are coming true. He 


racy. Our work, our sacrifices, all add their might works with us, counsels us, encourages us. Yes, 


to making tomorrow a better day. That strength our fightis his fight, too. We have no finer friend.” 


is out strength. That faith, our faith. ae ee ee 


Across the street lives Bill Brown, our Life Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 
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C.L.U. Group Holds 
Dinner Gathering; 
Bragg New Head 


Officers and new directors of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters were installed at the annual 
business meeting Thursday afternoon. 
The officials were elected by mail ballot. 

The new president: is James Elton 
Bragg, Guardian Life, New York. 

Reports of the year’s activities were 
made by President Martin Buchanan, 
Boston, Secretary David McCahan, and 
Treasurer E. A. Krueger, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Buchanan outlined a program of 





JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


new projects as approved by the directors. 

The annual dinner of the American 
Society and the conferment of diplomas 
by the American College was held 
Thursday evening. 

Lending an air of formality at the 
speakers’ table were, in dinner dress, the 
officers of the American College and 


American Society. 

Mr. Buchanan presided. Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, president American College, 
conferred the C.L.U. designation on the 
candidates present and gave them the 
official charge of professional conduct. 
Dr. David McCahan, Dean of the Ameri- 
can College, presented the candidates for 
diplomas. 


Awards at Local Meets 


The diplomas of those not present will 
be awarded to them at meetings of the 
local C.L.U. chapters. 

Mr. Bragg, on behalf of the directors, 
presented to Mr. Buchanan a gavel with 
an inscribed silver band in recognition of 
his outstanding service to the American 
Society. 

At a dinner session Thursday evening, 
M. Luther Buchanan of Boston, retiring 
president of the 
American Society 
of C.L.U., installed 
James Elton Bragg, 
Guardian Life, New 
York, as the new 
president, together 
with the other new 
officers elected in a 
mail ballot. 

Clifford H. Orr, 
National Life of 
Vermont, Philadel- 
phia, is vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. David 
McCahan, dean of 
the American Col- 
lege, secretary, and E. A. Krueger, State 
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M. L. Buchanan 


-Life of Indiana, treasurer, both reelected. 


New directors for three- year terms are 
Basil Collins, Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton; Oscar E. Carlin, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Columbus, O.; J. Hawley Wilson, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City; 
W. F. Leighton, New York Life, Minne- 
apolis, and Martin I. Scott, Scott & Co., 


Los Angeles. 

William Mather Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, was the principal 
speaker at the C.L.U. conferment exer- 
cises, held in connection with the dinner. 
He emphasized the necessity for clear 
thinking and suggested that the low cost 
of thinking might balance the high cost 
of living. He said that while much has 
been said about the coming era of the 
common man, what the post-war world 
will need is the uncommon man—the man 
with uncommon capacity to work, with 
uncommon initiative, uncommon faith. 
For a man in business, particularly such 
a business as insurance, education of a 
practical sort is the order of the day, and 
he said that no more intelligent educa- 
tional enterprise has been launched for 
many years than the American College. 

He stressed the need for a return to 
the old-fashioned ideas of thrift and said 
that the man who has a sound life in- 
surance program, who invests in govern- 
ment bonds, who invests regularly and 
wisely, is a vastly more valuable man to 
his community than the spendthrift. 





Executive Secretaries View 
Association Problems 


Under the capable guidance of Wilfrid 
E. Jones, N.A.L.U. executive secretary, 
visiting executive secretaries held a 
luncheon. In attendance were Miss Joy 
M. Luidens, Chicago; Miss Sally Camp- 
bell, Cleveland; Miss Bette Benson, De- 
troit; Miss Margaret Becker, Peoria and 
Illinois; Ross S. Edgar, Pittsburgh; 
Ralph Burns, New York City, and Paul 
S. Miller, Pennsylvania. With Mr. Jones 
as chairman, the group informally ex- 
changed ideas of the inner workings of 
local and state and national association 
activities and problems. Immediately fol- 
lowing the luncheon, the group visited 
the headquarters offices of the Detroit 
association, recently opened in the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. 





C. W. Cox’s Father Was Well Known 


Carlton W. Cox, Metropolitan mana- 
ger at Paterson, N. J., who was one of 
those elected to a two-year term as 
N. A. L. U. trustee, was born to the busi- 
ness. His father, the late Robert Lynn 
Cox, was vice-president of Metropolitan 
Life, 1917 until his death in 1930. Previ- 
ously he served as general manager of the 
old Life Presidents Association, taking 
over the duties performed by Grover 
Cleveland. 





Pension Trust Parley 


Massachusetts Mutual Life will hold a 
mid-west pension trust clinic in Chicago 
next week in charge of L. H. Huppeler, 
assistant director of agencies in charge of 
pension trusts, and C. H. Emanuelson, 
agency assistant. 





John Doyle Suffers Injury 


John Doyle, Northwestern Mutual, 
Cleveland, suffered an injury to his wrist, 
in a fall while making the trip from 
Cleveland to Detroit by boat. It has not 
yet been determined whether it was 
sprained or broken. He was with Frank 
McFarlane, Northwestern Mutual co- 
agent, at the time the accident occurred. 





Wiese to Go to Son’s Wedding 


Raymond Wiese, Chicago manager of 
Northwestern National Life, is going 
from Detroit to Grand Rapids for the 
wedding Sept. 18 of his son, Pfc. John L. 
Wiese and June Nieboer of Grand Rapids. 
Pfc. Wiese is an advanced medical stu- 
dent at Northwestern University. He and 
Miss Nieboer were at the University of 
Michigan at the same time. 


Not only is J. B. Whaley, director of 
agencies Franklin Life, one of those black 
coffee drinkers who scorns those who di- 
lute their morning stimulant, but he 
learned to drink coffee out on the Texas 
range where the chuck wagons don’t even 
know there is such a thing as cream and 
sugar. 
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The Track Ahead Is Clear 
With the Lincoln 


HE Lincoln National Life is expanding its sales 

organization. Already operating in 41 of the 48 
states—with more than a Billion and a Half of life 
insurance in force—with full lines of par and nonpar 
Ordinary and with one of the most liberal and com- 
plete lines of Group coverage—The Lincoln National 
today offers unusual personal opportunity to the ca- 
pable, aggressive, ambitious field man. Many 


attractive openings in its sales force exist for 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Fort Wayne Il, 





general agents, district agents, supervisors, group sales- 
men, and personal producers. 

Exceptionally valuable general agency franchises 
are available in Philadelphia, Nashville and Fort 
Worth. 

If you feel you can qualify, if you are under 45, and 
if you want a clear track ahead on your route of per- 
sonal progress, write the Home Office today. 


Your inquiry will be held in confidence. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indiana 
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Army's Demobilizing Plans Told 


(Continued from Page 4) 





of our country if we underestimated the 
difficulties we must overcome. 

“T hope no one will infer from the em- 
phasis I have put on the enormous re- 
quirements of the war in the Pacific that 
we do not expect to release any soldiers 
after Germany’s collapse. We do ex- 
pect to release a very substantial num- 
ber—every man who can be released 
without lessening the force of our assault 
on Japan—and we shall do everything in 
our power, consistent with the military 
situation, to hasten their return home. 


Will Keep Many Men 


“But it is well to understand that we 
shall have to keep in many more men 
than we let go, and the heavy strain that 
will be placed upon our sea and air trans- 
portation facilities by the necessity for 
moving millions of troops, tanks, guns 
and other equipment to the Far East 
will inevitably limit the speed with which 
men about to leave the army can be 
brought back to this country from over- 
seas. 

“In deciding which men are to be re- 
leased, we will use a formula suggested 


by the soldiers themselves. We felt it 


was important to know what standards , 


our troops believed would provide great- 
est fairness and equity in selecting men 
for demobilization. So we organized a 
‘Gallup Poll’ of our own and sent experts 
into the field to get the answers to that 
question. They interviewed thousands 
of soldiers in this country and overseas. 
Ninety per cent said they thought pri- 
mary consideration should be given to 
men who had served long periods over- 
seas and to those who had dependent 
children. Special stress was placed upon 
combat service as a factor to be taken 
into account in determining who should 
be released first. 


“We have tried to embody the view- 
point expressed by the men in the plan 
we have adopted,’ the General stated. 
After the defeat of Germany every en- 
listed man will receive an adjusted serv- 
ice rating card, which will record the fol- 
lowing four factors that will control 
priority of separation: 

1. Service Credit—based upon the total 


number of months of army service since 
Sept. 16, 1940. 


2. Overseas Credit—based upon the 
number of months served overseas. 


3. Combat Credit—based upon the 
number of campaigns in which the sol- 
dier has participated and the number of 
combat decorations he has received. 


4. Parenthood Credit—based on the 
number of dependent children under 18 
years of age, up to a maximum of three. 


The value of the point credits will be 
announced after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Europe. In the meantime, -the 
point values will be kept under continuous 
study. 

To Be Applied Impartially 

These point ratings will be applied im- 
partially to all soldiers, wherever they 
may be stationed, including the Pacific. 
All will have their service records ap- 
praised by a common standard. 

“It would have been far simpler to 
carry out our demobilization by bringing 
surplus units back from Europe after our 
occupation needs had been met and dis- 
charging their personnel intact,’ the 
General admitted. 

“But such a method would have oper- 
ated with great unfairness to many indi- 
viduals who have had long and arduous 
service but who were not assigned to one 
of the units declared surplus. 

If only units in Europe were consid- 
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The Story of His “Soldier” Boy 


One day, a father watched his boy making a gun. The father grew 
troubled. “Ah!” he sighed. “Some day, that gun may be real.” 
Then, a friend made him think. “True, your boy may fight or fly 
for his country. But still you can protect him in one way.” “How?” 
asked the*father. “By giving him now what he might never be 
able to get again, after the war is over,” said his friend, who was 
a life insurance agent. “Do you mean life insurance?” asked the 
father. “But at his age?” “Yes. If he is now under 1514, my com- 
pany will still insure him against any dangers.” “Even against 


war?” “Against any dangers whatever.” 


“And the cost?” asked the father. “At his age, it is small. /t stays 
small all his life. And his policy has a ‘cash value’ which grows 
into an estate for him.” “Then this,” decided the father, “is not 


just insurance against the future—but for the future, too!” 


QUESTION: Which life insurance company insures boys through 
all future fighting, flying and other dangers? 


ANSWER: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


(FROM OUR SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES) 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
COMPANY 
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ered, this basis of expediency would dis. 
criminate against units that had served 
for long periods in the Pacific or jp 
Alaska or other distant places. It would 
operate unfairly to men who have seen 
extended combat duty both in Europe and 
the Pacific and have been returned to this 
country for reassignment. Moreover, 
such a system of unit release would en- 
able men only recently assigned as re- 
placements to leave the army while vet- 
erans of many campaigns serving in other 
units would be kept in. 


Select Men As Individuals 

“That is why it was determined that 
the fairest way to effect partial demobili- 
zation was to select man as individuals, 
rather than by units, with the selection 
governed by thoroughly impartial stan- 
dards,” the General explained. 

“As an example of how the plan will 
work, let us assume that there are four 
infantry divisions in the European 
theater. One is declared surplus after the 
demands for occupation troops and for 
transfer to the Pacific have been met. 
Men in all four divisions are rated ac- 
cording to the priority credit scores. The 
top fourth is selected and those not essen- 
tial for retention in service by reason of 
military necessity are designated as sur- 
plus. These men will be returned to the 
United States as quickly as transporta- 
tion is available. 


May Be Exceptions 

“In some cases the urgency of the 
military task may make it impossible to 
apply the point rating plan to the per- 
sonnel of a unit before its transfer to the 
Pacific. In that case, consideration will 
be given these men when they arrive in 
the new theater. 

“Once in the United States, the men 
designated as surplus will become part 
of a surplus pool in the army ground 
forces, army service forces and army air 
forces. From these surplus pools the 
reduction of various types of army per- 
sonnel will be made. The men to be 
returned to civilian life as no longer es- 
sential to overall army needs will be 
chosen from among those with the high- 
est priority credit scores. 

“However, any man in this category 
who wishes to remain in the army will be 
allowed to stay if he has a satisfactory 
record and can be usefully employed. 


Air Forces Needed 


“Because of the nature of the war 
against Japan, the initial reductions in 
the army air forces and the army service 
forces will be considerably less than those 
in the army ground forces. After Ger- 
many’s defeat the air forces will have to 
move combat groups and _ supporting 
ground units from all over the world to 
the Far East. These men will have a 
tremendous job to do in carrying the air 
war to Japan. 

“Similarly, the long supply lines, scat- 
tered bases, jungles and primitive coun- 
try in the Pacific area will throw a heavy 
strain on service forces troops. There- 
fore, the reduction in the personnel of 
these two arms of the service will have 
to be slow at first. 


All Units Equally Affected 

“As replacements become available 
from the ground forces and from men 
newly inducted into the army, the air 
forces and the service forces will dis- 
charge a fair share of men proportionate 
with the ground forces. The members of 
all branches of the army will be equally 
affected by the point rating system, and 
our plans have been carefully drawn to 
insure the orderly demobilization of men 
from all parts of the army at the earliest 
possible moment consistent with the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war. We have 
been working on these plans for well over 
a year and we are confident that they will 
work.” 

Along with preparations for partial 
demobilization goes a realization that men 
returning from the army to civilian life 
experience a change fully as abrupt and 
difficult as that which they faced when 
they come into the army in the first place, 
General Tompkins pointed out. “We are 
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FOR AMERICA’S BENEFIT 


Total War includes the home front—and here our chief enemy is inflation. 
In this war Life Underwriters have the role of front line fighters—removing 
the dangers of inflation now, and at the same time providing the security we 
all want in the future. Long years from now people will thank the Life 


Underwriters for the work they are doing. 


Life Underwriters to many people are the bulwark of defense against uncer- 
tain futures—against certain problems which some day must be faced, and 
which should be solved now. Front line fighters, armed with application 
blanks and knowledge instead of guns, Life Underwriters are doing a large 
share of the hard work now in progress for America’s good. The Life Insur- 
ance Man can be as proud of his record on the home front as his sons and 


brothers can be proud of their records on the fighting front. 


In years to come, the men who make the Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
what it is will have the quiet joy of knowing they have been an immense help 
to other Americans—that they have been a potent factor in our country’s 
welfare. Kansas City Life Insurance Company Underwriters are helping 
their neighbors, their country, and themselves—and for that reason they and 


their Company are successful. 
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Aces Life Salesmen have conducted 


thousands of Estate Control Plan inter- 


views. And today they are finding their 


prospects even more receptive to this 


up-to-date method of analyzing and 


improving life insurance programs. 


Conscious of the compelling force of 


organized selling, they are working Es- 


tate Control to its limit and finding it 


effective to a gratifying degree. 


ETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING ington, superintendent of agents, in be- The Women’s Quarter Million Round = 
half of E. I. Low, chairman of the board. Table this year had 95 qualifiers, more 
Others from the home office present than double the number last year, repre a 
were: John F. Walsh and E. C. Kelly, senting 39 companies and 42 states. The 
assistant superintendents of agents, and average production this year was $425,000, 
J. H. Evans, sales promotion director. as compared with $306,000 last year. 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Affiliated Companies: 


all familiar with the process of adjust- 
ment and training required to turn Joe 
Jones, a free-thinking, free-acting, free- 
dom-loving civilian, into G. I. Joe, a 
first class fighting man. He goes through 
intensive field training and formalized 
schooling and learns to become part of 
an organized unit. He becomes familiar 
with discipline and routine, he develops 
as an individual. He acquires new 
strength, new skills and new knowledge, 
all of which will help make him a better 
and more useful citizen when he comes 
home. 
Best Informed Army 

“We have never subscribed to the total- 
itarian concept of military training asa 
process to force men’s minds into a 
straitjacket. It has always been our aim 
to make our army not only the best 
trained and best equipped in the world, 
but also the best informed. 

“Many of our soldiers have learned 
more in the army about the world in 
which they live than they learned in all 
their previous life. Many youngsters have 
had their first taste of responsibility and 
have proved their ability. Many of today’s 
top ranking officers were yesterday’s col- 
lege students. Business and society must 
be resourceful enough to recognize and 
utilize the leadership qualities of these 
men when they come back. 

“The problems which our soldiers will 
encounter on returning to civilian life are 
not problems which the army can solve 
or attempt to solve. But the army can 
ease the transition from military to civi- 
lian life by providing some guidance for 
the soldier who is about to be discharged.” 





Demobilization Plans Are 
Reviewed at Final Session 


(Continued from Page 3) 

Keen interest was shown in the talk of 
Maj. Gen. William F. Tompkins, director 
of the War Department's special planning 
division, who amplified upon the recently 
announced demobilization plan being 
effected by the army. One survey showed 
that only 43% of the service men want 
their old jobs back when they leave the 
army, most of them feeling that their 
new skills will qualify them for better 
jobs. 


Dominion Life Holds 
Dinner for Group of 33 


Dominion Life held a dinner for 33 with 
Steele C. MacKenzie, U. S. superinten- 
dent of agencies, and J. J. Murray, super- 
intendent of agencies, present from the 
home office. Frank Simpson, Detroit 
manager was host, assisted by Roy Now- 
lin, Lansing manager. 





Bristow Gets 35-Year Service Bar 
At the Home Life dinner, J. C. Bristow, 
general agent at Richmond, was pre- 
sented with a 35-year service bar. The 
presentation was made by W. P. Worth- 


es, 


N.A.L.U. 
Headliner 





ERIC JOHNSTON 


Mrs. Eberly Present 

Mrs. Marian Eberly, recently ap- 
pointed director of the women’s division 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
attended her first N.A.L.U. convention 
and was cordially received. 





Hardesty Accompanies Johnston 

Paul Hardesty, head of the insurance 
department of U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, accompanied Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the chamber, from Washington to 
Detroit. 





General American Group 

From General American Life came R. 
E. Bowden, superintendent of agents, 
Frank Vesser, assistant superintendent, 
and Charles Fritsche, educational direc- 
tor. 





Boissard Gets in Late 

Richard Boissard, president National 
Guardian Life, came in for the wind-up 
of the convention, arriving Thursday. 





Barnes Keeps Off the Gripes 

The newspaper contingent was highly 
pleased with the understanding service 
rendered by T/Sgt. Donald Barnes, who 
got 10 days off from the air transport 
cand, to officiate at N. A. L. U. 
press headquarters at Detroit. Mr. Barnes 
anticipates the needs of the newspaper 
men and never gives them a chance to 
grouse. 


Doubles Members 











The Aitna Casualty & Surety Company 

The Automobile Insurance Company 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 














Glen Reem, Guardian Life, Rochester: George Plante, John Hancock Mutual, Cleve 
land, and Frank Weidenborner, superintendent of agents Guardian Life. 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


MURPHY AND WADE 
GENERAL AGENTS 


609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles, 14 








Floyd W. Forker, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
1151 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, 15 








The Hoyt M. Leisure Agency 
Exclusively Brokerage 
LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH—GROUP 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


609 South Grand Avenue 
Michigan 3461 


Los Angeles 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN W. YATES 


General Agent for Southern California 


530 W. 6th ST., LOS ANGELES 


Yates & Van Stralen 
General Agents for Northern California 
it SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


JACK WHITE, C.L.U. 
MANAGER 


Walter B. Furman, C.L.U. 
Asst. Manager 


H. H. Van Alstine 
Asst. Manager 


The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


448 S. Hill St. Los Angeles 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
MARK S. TRUEBLOOD, Manager 
HENRY E. BELDEN, Associate Manager 


Southern California and Arizona 


609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles, 14 








Wilmer M. Hammond 


GENERAL AGENT 
* 


Aetna Life Insurance 
Company 


10th Floor, 810 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 


WALTER J. STOESSEL 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Ralph L. Chambers, Asst. General Agent 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AGENCY 
) 

National Life Insurance Company 
Home Office MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Purely Mutual Established 1850 
609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles, 14 


Victor M. Shewbert 


Manager 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


510 West Sixth Street—Suite 628 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Telephone: Tucker 4234 











The E. A. Ellis Agency 


Tom R. Simons—W. W. Stewart 
Agency Supervisors 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
o 


523 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 





W. T. SHEPARD 
General Agent 


J. F. HACKMAN—R. L. WALKER 
Associate General Agents 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Link Up With The Lincoln” 


510 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 


Hays & Bradstreet 
GENERAL AGENTS 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Boston 


609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles, 14 








Phinehas Prouty, Jr. 


GENERAL AGENT 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Kenneth Stoakes 
Agents Training 


530 W. 6th St. 


Melzar C. Jones and Associates 
Brokerage Department 


Los Angeles, 14 











Roy Ray Roberts Agency 
General Agents—Southern California 


ROY RAY ROBERTS, General Agent 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


727 W. Seventh St. Los Angeles, 14 








Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
“SIEGMUND AGENCY” 


Lt. Com. William H. Siegmund, Gen. Agt. 
Sidney Y. Newcomb, C.L.U., Agency Mgr. 
Mark V. Kuhn, Brokerage Mgr. 


609 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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Annuities 


Complete Protection Combinations 
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Frank Barnes, vice-president Ohio State Life; E. H. O’Connor, director Insurance 
Economics Society; C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; Ezra Welton, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Columbus; W. M. Duff, Equitable Society, Pittsburgh. 








Quiz Kids Mix Fun and Wisdom 





(Continued from Page 16) 


to master all the intricacies of law and 
taxation these days. Mr. Stevens said in- 
surance was organized 100 years ago be- 
cause everybody is going to die and it is 
still being sold for that reason. Mr. Bar- 
ton said the agent can’t be an expert in 
all lines. He should get a lawyer and 
stick to the fundamentals of life insur- 
ance. 
Use Capital to Buy 

The question was asked as to how life 
insurance can be sold in these days of 
high taxes, increased cost of living and 
reduced spendable income. Louis Behr, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, asserted that 
the net spendable income is not lower for 
a great many people. Moreover there is a 
great field for the use of capital in pur- 
chasing life insurance and there are the 
sales to businesses. 

Then came a question for comedy pur- 
poses: “How do the Million Dollar 
Round Table members handle rebates in 
income tax returns? 

There was a question as to how life 
insurance can be sold to military per- 
sonnel in competition with National 
Service Life Insurance. All agreed that 
the man in uniform should not buy pri- 
vate life insurance until he owns $10, 000 
of NSLI. Mr. Scott said: “We can’t de- 
liver what the government can deliver 
and he should have that first.” 


Estate Tax Question 

There was this question: A proprietor 
of a business has given to his wife the 
building in which the business is oper- 
ated. She desires to buy life insurance in 
her own name on his life, paying the 
premium from the income of the build- 
ing. Are the proceeds subject to estate 
tax. 


Mr. Proctor expressed the belief that: 


the question is one of timing. If the 
building had been transferred some time 
ahead of the life insurance transaction, 
it might be held that this did not consti- 
tute an indirect payment of the premiums 
by the assured. 

H. Ben Ruhl, Northwestern Mutual, 
Detroit, declared thet probably no one 
has the answer, but if there is a need for 
insurance it should be purchased regard- 
less of the possibility of taxation. If the 
h--shand buys the insurance. it is taxable. 
If the wife buys it, there is a chance it 
isn't. 

Tax Liability Question 

There was a question as to the income 
tax liability of a man who at age 65 places 
the cash value of his policies under the 
interest option, in so doing realizing a 
loss of $6000 on his ordinary life con- 
tracts and making a gain of $9,000 on his 
retirement income policies. The answer 
was that the $9,000 profit would be sub- 
ject to income tax, but that the $6,000 
loss could not be claimed. One humorous 
suggestion was that the man get all his 
insurance consolidated in one policy first, 
but it was agreed that none of the com- 
panies there represented would do so. 
Mr. Hiller chimed in that the sponsor 
“Surrender Charge Life’ would be 
pleased to furnish that service. 


There was a question concerning a cor- 
poration that is being converted into a 
partnership. There was $100,000 insur- 
ance on the president and $50,000 on the 
secretary. How, was the question, can 
the insurance be transferred so as to 
create the least tax liability. 


Suggestion of Ruhl 

Mr. Ruhl suggested that the corpora- 
tion assign the policies to the individual, 
who names his family as beneficiary and 
then transfers the contracts by gift to the 
partnership. That, he said, would pro- 
vide a good chance for non-taxability of 
proceeds. 

There was the question about a man 
with a $600,000 estate plus $250,000 in- 
surance who desires to buy $25,000 in- 
surance on each of his five minor chil- 
dren, he to be the owner and proposer. 
C. C. Peck, Canada Life, Toronto, said 
that the capital should be gotten out of 
the man’s estate and the children should 
be named as owners. 

There was a question on what propor- 
tion of a man’s income should be invested 
in life insurance. Albert I. Stix, Jr., Mu- 
tual Benefit, St. Louis, said he follows 
the practice, when confronted with that 
inquiry of telling the prospect what some 
friend of his invests in insurance, taking 
care to select a well insured friend for the 
example. Mr. Peck suggested that the 
range is from 10 to 20%. 

“T’m not going to ask you to do what | 
do,’ Mr. Proctor said he declares when 
asked the question * ‘because I bite at my 
own bait and put in 25 to 30%.” 


Addresses 
Managers 











W. P. WORTHINGTON 


W. P. Worthington, superintendent of 
agents of Home Life, one of the leaders 
in constructive agency developments 
through organization efforts was the final 
speaker at the meeting of the General 
Agents and Managers Section. 
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Get Recruiting Plans 
Underway at Once 
W 9 (Continued from Page 14) 
e sell em and your agency and company? Do you 
write to them regularly on a ee 
intimate basis? Do you remember anni- 
from BIRTH versaries, birthdays, and all those little 
things which go to build up morale? 
What about his family at home? Are they 
— sth being kept sold that they are a part of 
Juvenile is big business wit the company and agency, that the life 
us insurance business is the business for 
‘ them? r 
‘ “Are you maintaining contact with men 
We encourage it — and the in war jobs whom you want back? Do 
f h you invite them to agency meetings; send 
response of our agents to the them the bulletin; remember their birth- 
con ae auc days, etc.? 
ance opportunity is gr atifying. “Have you taken inventory to deter- E, T. Proctor, Northwestern Mutual, Nashville; Julian S. Myrick, second vice-president 
ston, mine whom you want back, whom you Mutual Life, former N. A. L. U. president; Ernest W. Owen, British vice-consul at Detroit, 
The Juvenile field opens up will encourage to remain in other work, former N. A. L. U. secretary, and C. R. Eckert, Northwestern Mutual, Detroit. 
mae which servicemen you will encourage to 
additional thousands of pros- find other work? There is a danger of 
making snap decisions since many of These former agents are not going to to study hard and most will be more ag- 
- pects, with 3 million new ones these men have materially improved and _ flock back, Mr. Chapman asserted. “Many gressive. They have become accustomed 
; ; may make good men in the future. of them have new skills and new interests; to a definite schedule of activities. They 
cor coming along each year. “Do you have a plan for Mr. Former many have lost their sentimental attach- will be interested in results, not medals; 
to a Agent’s rehabilitation and does he know ment to you and the business. They are they will be interested in dollars, not 
e O 1li oe i] about it? Have you plans for his retrain- more mature, accustomed to lead and glory. They will want to make up for lost 
‘ € ur selling al or Juveni € ing, announcement cards, publicity, his think. They have a new sense of orderli- time; they will be reasonably impatient 
can Sonia, "Cine taal picture all ready for the newspaper, etc., ness in organization; they are accustomed and they will expect reasonably quick 
to are elfective. 1 hey include: and does he know of these definite plans to long hours and hard work, precision results. 
for him?” and snap. Their minds have been trained “All of that means that ‘G.I. Joe’ ex- 
on 1. The Six Step Sales Plan _ 
jual, 
Qe 2. The Baby Letter 
€ 
+ || eeeniees The Sun Shines Bright 
nan 4. The Juvenile folder ¢ UN 2neS V1. 
in- 
in- : 
hil- The folder explains the need, ] bb 
ser. 
Si | | andis wedi th canvas oa In My Old Kentucky Home 
ld pre-approach. It also has an 
or. illustration of our popular Spe- 
te 
Au- cial 20 P. E. 65, which is an 
IWS 
hat unusually attractive form and 
yme 
ing our best seller in the Juvenile 
the 
he line. = 
the ine. S ie 
he On request, we will gladly 
en _— 
my send any of the material men- @ 
ani tioned above. Write E. P. Oertel, 
Assistant Vice President. i 
Truly the sun of prosperity reflects in Kentucky Home Mutual. ..an aggres- 
* sive sales organization ... backed by active home office cooperation ... liberal 
agency contracts... coupled with streamlined sales and prospecting plans. 
Inquiries invited from: : ; ‘ 
O ntinues to bring man well-qualified under- 
Cal., Colo., D. of C., Idaho, Ill., Ind., eal Agency Program cont _ 8 haat and q 
Towa, Kan., Ky., Mich, Minn., Mo., writers to our Field Staff. Some good agency openingsare available for qualified 
Mont., Neb., N. C., N. D., Ohio, Okla., ; : , ; 
Ore., Tenn., Texas, So. Dak. Va., Wis., salesmen. Write us today, stating fully your experience and production record. 
Wash., W. Va. and Wyoming. 
* chentuchy Home Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
110 S. Dearborn St. ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 
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pects to come back to a well-organized 
office and sales procedure; expects to con- 
tinue studying; expects training of the 
best; expects intensive supervision and 
leadership; expects a definite plan for 
him. The big question that each of us 
faces is: Will he be satisfied with what he 
finds in our agency?” 


Make Job Attractive 


Although the job of recruiting is never 
easy, that company and that agency will 
have the edge which has done the most to 
make the job of the agent attractive,” Mr. 
Chapman pointed out. “That means a 
good compensation plan, good training 
plan, good financing plan, good merchan- 
dising plan, and a successful agency 
operation. This is the time, of all times, 
to make sure of the success of our present 
men. It is certainly safe to assume that 
the man who is not making the grade to- 
day never will. It is the time, today, to 
look to the success of present men as the 
best form of insurance for successful 
postwar recruiting. 

“The crux of that recruiting job last 
year, next year, and after the war is find- 
ing men who are economically or voca- 
tionally disturbed or those who are seek- 
ing a career. This re-recruiting or recruit- 
ing demands the sharpening up of our re- 


cruiting methods to be used in locating 
these 4F’s, or honorably discharged vet- 
erans; these men who have been laid off, 
or who are about to be; these men who 
are temperamentally unsuited for war 
work, or who are fed up with their war 
jobs and are getting worried about the 
future security of themselves and their 
families.” 

Successful recruiting calls for more 
work and more personal calls than ever 
before. It calls for high standards of se- 
lection and an organized story of the life 
insurance career setting forth the oppor- 
tunities and an agency plan of training 
and supervision geared to the prospect’s 
expectations. 


Time to Start Now 


“The time to start the wheels in motion 
is now,” Mr. Chapman declared. “It is 
none too soon to start to cultivate nomi- 
nators who can put you in touch with re- 
turning veterans. It is none too soon to 
recharge and re-enthuse your present 
nominators; to start a file of demobiliza- 
tion candidates; to use premium stuffers 
to gear your company advertising to the 
postwar opportunities in life insurance. 
It is not too soon to revise company 
literature, to brighten the ‘describing the 
job’ story, to set up training plans, etc.” 





Calvin L. Pontius, superintendent of agents Fidelity Mutual Life; Ralph Thompson, 
Prudential, Detroit; W. G. Meuser, Franklin Life, Detroit, and W. L. Dugger, vice-president 


Franklin Life. 





Ryan Equitable Society Host 


Robert A. Ryan, Detroit agency man- 
ager, was host and presided at the Equit- 
able Society dinner. Brief messages were 
given by W. J. Graham, vice-president, 
and A. B. Dalager, second vice-president. 
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A SALUTE TO THE HOME DEFENSE ARMY 





In your hands lies the opportunity 
of providing family security for 
fighters and workers during one of 
the great periods in world history. 
Your splendid success in this effort 
is a matter of record. May you 
gain additional inspiration at the 
N. A. L. U. meeting. 


The regard in which N. A. L. U. 
is held by the Shenandoah Life also 
is a matter of record, as indicated 
by the following paragraph from 
President Paul C. Buford’s Decem- 


ber, 1943 letter, appearing in the 
Company’s house organ: 


“I want to say again that I would 
like to see each one of you a member 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. This organization of 
field men, nearly thirty thousand 
strong, is doing a splendid job for 
the life insurance business and for 
life insurance underwriters. If you 
are a member, remember the slogan, 
‘Renew in December,’ and if you are 
not a member, join up.” 


shenandoah Li 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Inc. 


Ranh L0, “Tapia. 
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Union Central Has 
New Agency Setup 


The new home office agency depart- 
ment setup of Union Central Life is de- 
signed to provide the type of service to 
the field that will be in tune with the 
highest post war merchandising stand- 
ards, Vice-president Wendell Hanselman 
declared in addressing a group of about 
90 representatives of his company at din- 
ner Wednesday. 

The agency department, he said, was 
converted from a “line organization” to 
a “functional organization.” There are 
now three sections, each with an assist- 
ant superintendent of agents in charge— 
accounting and statistical in charge of 
Adolph Bary; sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, in charge of H. P. Winter 
and recruiting and training in charge 
of K. D. Hamer. These departments, he 
remarked, reflect the functions performed 
by the agent and general agent. 

In the first eight months of this year, 
he said, Union Central showed an in- 
crease in business of 21%. The net gain 
so far this year is greater than for any 
entire year since 1930. There are but 50% 
as many agents as there were before the 
war. The average production has more 
than doubled. 

When the war started, Mr. Hansel- 
man declared, Union Central was de- 
termined to bring its sales organization 
out of the war stronger and better than 
ever. 

Mr. Hanselman said he is much inter- 
ested in the work that the Committee on 
Economic Development is doing, par- 
ticularly in the direction of raising the 
stature of salesmanship i in the public esti- 
mation. The insurance industry, he re- 
vealed, has taken definite steps to work 
with C. E. D. and to dovetail its efforts 
with that committee, which he said is 
spearheading the fight for free enterprise 
in the post war world. 

Arthur P. Shugg, Detroit general, 
agent, was master of ceremonies and was 
jointly the host with Will Reeve, who 
retired July 1 as general agent after many 
years of service.. Featured at the head 
table were Martin Buchanan of Boston, 
retiring president American Society 
C. L. U.; Judd C. Benson, Cincinnati, 
trustee N. A. L. U.; Walter E. Barton, 
New York, N. A. L. U. secretary; L. W. 
S. Chapman, Research Bureau director 
of service, and a number of Union Cen- 
tral millionaires including: Mrs Sadie 
Hoffman, Cincinnati; Herman Zischke, 
Chicago; H. S. Baketel, Philadelphia; 
Robert Fitch, Akron. 

Also present from the home office were 
Messrs. Winter and Hamer. 


Franklin Life Dinner 

W. L. Dugger, vice-president, and 
J. B. Whaley, director of agencies, held 
a dinner for 18 Franklin Life men. 








Business Men’s Assurance was _ host 
at a dinner to its Detroit representatives 
and those from other cities attending the 
convention. J. C. Higdon, executive vice- 
president, was in charge. 
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Robert Bridges, Massachusetts Mutual, Greensboro; J. A. Behan, vice-president Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; C. W. Wyatt, vice-president John Hancock Mutual, and Fitzhugh 


fraylor, Equitable Society, Indianapolis. 


Selling, Servicing Is 
First Post War Need 


(Continued from Page 16D) 


fold, then we ought to begin to think 
about the pressure in the line. How are 
we going to keep the goods coming out 
of the other end? 


Sales Cost Viewed 

“Some of our newer economists call 
that kind of work parasitic. They con- 
fuse selling expenses and sales costs. 
They love to tell you that distribution is 
wasteful and too expensive—it must come 
down. I believe that no one really cares 
how much it costs to sell a unit of mer- 
chandise, as long as that merchandise is 
better and cheaper than it was before. 

“I am not interested in where the sav- 
ings come from. I don’t care whether the 
manufacturer finds a new method, or 
whether the distributor gets so many peo- 
ple to buy goods. that the price comes 
down. 

“T believe that we ought to give serious 
consideration to better training of our 
salesmen. The problems of unemploy- 
ment cannot wait upon government alone. 
We cannot wait to see whether the tax 


years. 
(3) Life Time Service Fee. 





Get a BIGGER CATCH 
with Q-V-S! 


Our Q-V-S Compensation Plan means a bigger monthly income for the 
Field Underwriter because of four MAJOR advantages: 


(1) Performance Bonus (paid monthly) pays many EXTRA dollars for busi- 
ness that stays to Underwriters who stay. 
(2) Builds substantial renewal income twice as fast during early renewal 


(4) Agreement entered into by Field Underwriter and the Company direct. 
Get our Brochure on this copyrighted compensation plan. Address 
inquiries to Mr. W. V. Wollen, Agency Vice President. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. 


problems and the peace treaty and the 
disposition of the Germans are solved 
before we get busy. 

“Re-employment must be on Main 
street in Middletown and not on Penn- 
sylvania avenue in Washington. For we 
must understand that four out of five 
jobs must be found outside the factory, 
training courses will be geared to the 
actual needs. All elements of the com- 
munity should share in the responsibility 
of employment. 

“Have we got problems in America? 
Of course we have. Many of them. Any 
dynamic, growing economy will always 
have problems. For problems are the 
friction resulting from making essential 
adjustments. 

“It is only in a static society, like that 
of the middle ages, that problems were 
few. And who wants to live in the middle 
ages? J, for one, don’t,’ Mr. Johnston 
declared. 





Harry Steiner, Chicago, Equitable So- 
ciety Million Dollar Round Table mem- 
ber, is now in the miniature bottle busi- 
ness. He has been a collector for years 
and now he is moving and has to liquidate 
some of his prizes. 


DALY, Pres. 


HOME OFFICE—DENVER |, COLO. 
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RECORD FOR 
1943 


The Officers and Directors of the Beneficial Life Insur- 
ance Company are pleased to present herewith the 
thirty-ninth annual statement. Operations during 1943 
have been conservative and profitable and we face the 
future with confidence. Results accomplished attest the 


ability and loyalty of fieldmen and employees whose 


splendid services are hereby acknowledged. 


The Company has assets of 


Total Bonds (54.32%) 


as follows 
Cash in Office and Banks (7.07%) 


. .$21,334,197.56 


(Including U. S. Government (28.95%) . .$6,175,623.42) 


$ 1,510,036.11 
11,590,835.94 


Sica ORs hes esac enc nvec teen cers eexdaganenseawens 239,945.67 
First Mortgage Loans and Contracts (23.00%)........... 4,909,460.11 
emi stale CRO casos oc oe vce es eocekdeen ics ee uci: 204,985.00 
Loans to Policyholders (10.20%) ............00eeeeeeeee 2,176,444.21 
Interest accrued to December 31, 1943 (.56%)........... 119,629.53 
Current Net Premiums and all other items (2.73%) ....... 582,860.99 


It has liabilities of 


$18,583,042.62 


for 
Eegal aisdh (Uae £COR UCR ae oo ooo sin odes ecacceccncnes $17,154,457.86 
Dividends and coupons payable during 1944............... 304,077.00 
Dividends and coupons left at interest...................- 720,160.59 
Death claims duc andl unpaid. 5 oso aos so de Seton cccccess None 
Claims for which proofs are not complete................ 79,597.11 
Federal and State taxes payable in 1944 (Estimated) ...... 86,076.00 
Premiums and interest paid in advance...............+..- 173,681.33 
Accrued commission and current accounts................ 64,992.73 
The excess of assets over liabilities 
ene... . NEIQVIAR . s. $2,751,154.94 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


Capital New 

Total Admitted & Surplus Business Insurance 
Year Income Assets Funds Written In Force 
1905 33,234 112,314 101,042 754,500 752,500 
1915 600,691 1,465,440 305,213 5,255,557 16,577,044 
1925 1,567,923 6,329,020 751,048 8,474,844 37,023,591 
1935 2,275,993 11,630,953 1,550,000 10,648,572 56,876,273 
1940 3,000,026 15,984,965 2,040,413 12,151,192 82,517,324 
1942 3,609,170 19,043,035 2,501,409 19,618,646 102,317,873 
1943 4,159,033 21,334,198 2,751,155 19,172,414 114,470,582 
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Obligation of Leade 
Stressed by Taggart 


G i ito Members > c ne “They believe in themselves and in the 
ae —_ — business they are in. They know it is not 
e - tee oo, eT : 4 a cheap business and they know it is any- 

of f h e N.A.L. U. fa ——| 4 thing but an easy business. They did not ] yew « 
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go into it because they were broke and ] these 









fr om —_— i > had nothing else to do. They chose their } times 
§ 3 4 Es profession and they intend to stay in it. ] 10,00 
Accept All Challenges emf 


“Even today we find those who con- | what 
tinue to contend that business is hard to | ‘Good 
get even under existing conditions. I am | this s 
still an agent from the firing line and ] pyt o1 
from experience I say to you, accept all ] its ble 
challenges; be willing to take on all ] ary. 
handicaps. I plead with you to remember, ] witho 
if you will, that your behavior under ] tax la 
pressure, under cross fire, in the face of get tl 
reverses and war, disappointment and ] witho 
despair will largely determine your worth. 

“Today we are being compelled to 
work under unusual and changed condi- 
































“ 
tions, but change is the law of progress, Th 
If there are those of us who are not | ‘tak 
making satisfactory progress, then we needs 
should first understand that we should | 4n¢- 
make certain changes in our methods, our } VE : 
habits, and characteristics in order to ob- |! the 
tain better results and to succeed under make: 
present conditions. Such a course is fun- Wh 
damental to our success.” Priebe 

laying 
you Vv 
Parsons Travelers Speaker :. 


T. W. Cole, assistant superintendent of | for a: 


ESTABLISHED 1892 agents of Travelers, was —— at | keep | 
that company’s dinner Wednesday. Har- ] say ol 
BUSINESS IN FORCE NOW OVER $820,000,000 old Parsons, million dollar producer of “All 


Los Angeles, gave a talk that delighted | to my 
the group. Harry W. Anderson, assistant | gram 
superintendent of agents, spoke briefly. | depos 
can d 


OL. GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY — | tetence tie tancmen | 


Reliance Life held a luncheon Thurs- | SY@™ 





























ee en ee day with H. T. Burnett, agency vice- | Tot! 
president, and Glen Lamar, superintend- this j 
ent of agencies, in charge. — 
Y 
Our Expansion Program 
} df YOU ARE JOHN AND GEORGE TO US 
We all work together at the North American Life. Y 
serene All our officers started in the field and they know 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES the producers’ problems from A to Z. We realize 
i. that close personal contact is vital in starting a new y 
CALIFORNIA man on the right track and in keeping the experi- 
ARIZONA, COLORADO enced agent producing in top form. 
KANSAS, MISSOURI X 
ee Y 
OKLAHOMA, NEBRASKA AGENCY OPENINGS IN The North American Life s Yy 
MINNESOTA, MONTANA N. J., Ga., Ohio, Ind., Mich. surplus increased 25% in 
SOWA, TORING Ill, Kan., Wis., N. D., Neb., terme eta 
NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA Calif., and Mo. progress with this growing \ 
company. Y 
Considering Development of Texas Y 


] New Business Volume is up at 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Topeka, Kansas 


IN an aa 
THN) U) 





and 
POLICYHOLDERS’ NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sioux Falls South Dakota 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


NY 


Cc. G. ASHBROOK 
Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 
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did not | yew or any other, I use either or both of 
ke and | these convincers: 1. ‘John, how many 
é their | times have you brought home $5,000 or 
y in it. | $10,000 or $20,000 and turned it over to 
Mary to invest? I never have with my 
wife, nor do I expect to, yet still that is 
O con- | what many men do when they die.’ 2. 
lard to | ‘Good life insurance men have been doing 
» Lam | this sort of programming job for years— 
1€ and | put only recently has the government put 
ept all | ts blessing on such a plan for your wife, 
on all | Mary. She will get all of this income 
ember, | without any income tax, under present 
under ] tax laws—and where else can your wife 
face of get this kind of an income she needs, 
it and | without tax? 


worth, 

led to Figures Out Program 

bins “Then I go on to say that: ‘It’s going 
re not |‘ take me a few minutes to balance your 
en we needs against the part you've already 
should | done- While I’m doing that, will you run 
ds, our | over these figures in your minds and see 
ts ob- |! there are any improvements we can 
under | make? ; : 

's fun. | .When he has done his figuring, Mr. 


Priebe points out that “We have been 
laying out a perfect program—everything 
you want in the way of an income— 
whether John lives or dies. And I say 
that you can own this perfect program 
lent of | for a deposit of $ a month. Then I 
ster at | keep quiet! Surprisingly, some of them 
. Har- | say okeh!! 

cer of “All of them don’t, so I point out then 
ighted | to my client that you can own this pro- 
sistant | gram in one of a number of ways: ‘By 
riefly. | depositing $ less per month you 
can do the same perfect protection job 
but we will pay you $ less at 65 
(including social security and present in- 
surance). Or by depositing $ per 














[hurs- UE | 
ar month which is the very least for which 
ntend- | this job can be done, you will get the 


same perfect protection picture and we 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


will pay you $ at 65.’ That last, of 
course, is family income. 
Asks for Decision 

“Which fits your budget better?’ That 
is asking for a decision on a minor point. 
I have always been told that works and 
sure enough, it does! So you are into the 
close—well, close it! 

“Suppose the amount is too large; what 
shall we take off? This paring business 
is a delicate matter. Do you think it is 
easy for Mr. Ossenglok to whittle down 
that monthly deposit while Mrs. Ossen- 
glok is right there watching him lop off 
that monthly income the sunset years of 
her life? I have no hesitancy in telling a 
man that his loved ones are entitled to an 
income as long as they live, not just as 
long as he lives. 

“Do you think it is easy for him to 
cross off his own boy’s college education 
fund? Try it! We talk so smugly about 
how we motivate people, let them mo- 
tivate themselves! 

“And if they can’t afford the whole pic- 
ture, and you know pretty well whether 
they can as the prospect told you his 
income when you figured social security 
or signalled with that slide rule, tell him 
what you think. Cut it yourself. Sell him 
what he can afford now, and who do you 
think is going to sell him the balance 
when he can afford it—well, you, if you’re 
on the job, who else? 

_ Gets Policies of Whole Family 

Mr. Priebe then presented a few more 
details. “Next, I tell my client I want to 
take all his policies, also those on his wife 
and children, to make sure the whole pic- 
ture dovetails exactly. I do my best to get 
the policies on the whole family because 
only in that way can I develop my col- 
lateral market—the business on other 
members of this man’s family that I am 
going to get if I have the complete pic- 
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COMPENSATION IMPROVEMENTS 


We stained: 


1. Liberal First-Year Commissions. 


Newly Added: 


1. First-Year Bonus for Policy Size. 
2. Increase in Renewal Commissions. 


3. Service Fees for Life... 
With Retirement Privilege. 











RUSHOGRAM * 


(Sent via National Life Underwriter Publishing Co.) 


TO *‘YOURS TRULY, ED GRAHAM”’ 
NALU CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HOPE YOU ARE HAVING A GRAND TIME IN DE- 
TROIT BUT HURRY BACK HOME AS SOON AS YOU 
CAN AND BRING US THE NEW THINGS FROM 





-.. YOUR MEETING. MAYBE WE DO NEED SOME 
- MORE LIFE. INSURANCE: AFTER ALL, BUT YOU 
» MUST TELL US WHAT AND WHY AND WHEN. 


MR. AND MRS. UNDER-INSURED 
EVERYWHERE, U. S. A. 





2. Complete Line of Modern Policies... 


3. Complete Substandard Coverage. 







Under this improued compensation plan American United pays 
the agent extra remuneration for larger policies and business 
that persists—a practical method of increasing agents’ earnings. 


UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





KY 









Including Juvenile and Family Forms. 
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ture, and I am going to lose to someone 
else if I don’t. 

“Right here you can see the detail 
work on most of my audits is done after 
John is my client. The steps are these: 
that same day he gets a policy receipt in 
the mail. In my office, I make an audit 
on company forms such as yours, my 
secretary types it out and also makes a 
typed copy of the social security calcula- 
tion, also a life income sheet. Copies are 
kept in my file for future calls. 

“And then, I make another sheet, I 


hope you'll do this, it’s good business: 
This one is headed, ‘If your wife, Mary, 
should not live to receive all this money, 
this is how your children will get the 
money’: to each child, to age 14 $____; 
to college entrance $ ; and college 
period $. f 


What if Wife Dies 


“Tf it’s sound to set up a program for 
Mary in case John dies, it’s even_ more 
sound to set up a program for their chil- 
dren in case Mary dies. No matter who 








the guardian is, he or she will get this 
money so that the children will be sure to 
be educated. 

“Do you wonder sometimes at what 
point your clients decided to say ‘yes’? 
I am not sure, of course, but I think a lot 
of them do it here. Suppose you had chil- 
dren, and someone told you for the first 
time that they were going all the way 
through school, even if you both died, 
would it help make up your mind? 

“T put all these sheets ina binder and 
I call it his ‘““Peace-of-Mind” program. 






* * * * * * * * 
Greetings — LIVE FOR 

~ TODAY 
to THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION INSURE FOR 

TOMORROW 

From the capital of the Buckeye State, The Midland Mutual * 
Life extends greetings to members of The National Association 

* of Life Underwriters attending their 55th annual meeting 


in Detroit. 


Back in 1906 — 38 years ago — when Midland Mutual 

started writing business — The National Association had 

2,556 members compared to 32,413 on June 30—nearly 13 

* times as many. In its first year Midland Mutual got off to a 
good start with $278,100 new business. From that initial nest 

egg our insurance in force expanded to $143,639,036 on 


June 30. 


We are glad to cooperate with The National Association 
in its endeavors to constantly better the business just as we 
work hand in hand with our agents in aiding them to achieve 


consistent progress. 














The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


580 E. BROAD STREET 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


es 


Then I order all the beneficiary papers, 
The client signs the requests and the 
papers come to me. I double-check them, 
He signs them. I keep his jacket in my 
desk until the last policy is completed 
and in his hands. In order to keep track 
of all this detail, I use a check sheet. 

“When the job is completed, John 
usually says, ‘Art, that’s a swell job, Mary 
and I sure appreciate what you've done’ 
What’s more natural than to ask him if 
he’d mind helping someone else getting 
the most for his insurance dollars. Oj 
course, he doesn’t mind. Right then, | 
ask for a testimonial or card of reference 
to someone he knows.” 


Programs for All 

Mr. Priebe said he doesn’t shy away 
from making an audit for a man just 
because he’s too old or uninsurable, “| 
am not kidding you I play nursemaid to 
humanity—but how can I expect to culti- 
vate the centers of influence we all s0 
dearly desire unless I do something for 
them? Many of my strong testimonials 
and good referred leads come from men 
who cannot ever be my clients. I did, 
service for them so they want to do 
something for me. They know I can do 
the job. I’ve done it for them. 

“If we program thoroughly, soundly 
and effectively we solve our prospecting 
problems, also our sales problems and in 
fact all our problems. 

“You can program, too, and you can 
sell more life insurance if you do. But 
you are too smart to junk your present 
method tomorrow, and turn completely 
to programming. I would suggest that 
the most logical place to develop this 
field of effort would be among your pres- 
ent clients. 

“Let me ask you a frank question. Do 
you have policyholders or do you have 
clients, what do you leave with your 
clients, a policy or peace of mind?” 

In order to do a sound programming 
job you must have the knowledge. You 
can get into some awful messes if you 
don’t. For example, in some states, such 
as Illinois, it is a mistake to make minor 
children the beneficiary on any policy 
meant for final expenses or clean up fund. 
In figuring a man’s social security you 
must figure average monthly income 
since 1937. 


Must Put In The Time 


“Some general agents and supervisors 
aren’t going to like me if their men start 
sitting in the office all day making policy 
audits. And they’re right—if you do that 
you're only one degree above the bird 
who sits and shuffles his prospect cards 
and you'll go out of the business, too. 
You'll last just a little longer than the 
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Thanks a million for the cooperation of all the members of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 


HERBERT A. HEDGES & ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. R. FARNEY 
DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES, WESTERN DIVISION 
THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INS. 
MISSOURI — KANSAS — OKLAHOMA 
1111 BRYANT BUILDING 


GREETINGS N.A.L.U. FROM KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 





co. 








ROBERT J. COSTIGAN 
MISSOURI BRANCH MANAGER 
BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
230 B. M. A. BUILDING 





KANSAS CITY AGENCY 


J. D. Mcinnes, Manager 
KANSAS CITY LIFE INS. CO. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB BLDG., 914 BALTIMORE AVE. 
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FOR THE FIVE YEAR PERIOD— 


DEC. 31 DEC. 31 
1938 — 1943 
Our business in force increased.................. 40% 
Our new annual paid-for business increased........ 87% 
Our surplus and contingency reserves increased... ... 55% 
AND 


For the First Six Months of 1944 
VS. 
The First Six Months of 1943 


Our new paid-for business is up.................. 34% 
Our increase of insurance in force is up............ 97% 


Such continuous and growing achievements 
can only be accomplished by a progressive 
and happy agency organization. 


THE LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


F. L. ALEXANDER 
President 


RANDALL G. YEAGER 
Supt. of Agencies 














PLAN FOR 
PEACE-TIME 


Everywhere men, still gravely aware of war's de- 
rnands, are, nevertheless, turning their minds to plans 
for peace-time. Never before have the economic 
principles of life insurance been fortified with such 
acute public awareness of the need of planning. 


Fidelity agents with a complete kit of sales tools are 
well equipped to capitalize this public acceptance. 
Just recently they gained a new approach to post- 
war and life-time planning in Fidelity’s non-medical 
for Juveniles—full insurance down to age 5, payor 
benefits to age 15. Issue age for graded benefits, 
0 to age 4. 


Faithfully Serving Insurers Since 1878 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. Roberts, President 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 














solitaire player. You can go off the deep 
end on any thing! 

“Let’s be honest. If you’re only going 
to work four or five hours a day in our 
profession, for goodness sake don’t pro- 
gram. Common sense will tell you you 
need that time to see people and not to 
see policies. 

“But, if you’re willing to work from 
8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. or 10 to 10, and 
most successful life insurance career men 
put in those hours, you'll have time to 
make an audit and still see plenty of 
people. You say you don’t like to work 
60 hours a week? Neither do I—but re- 
member nature made work a necessity, 
society made it a virtue and habit makes 
it a pleasure.” 


C. L. U. Group Plans for 
Expansion Program 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Edward A. Krueger, treasurer, re- 
ported that income from membership ex- 
ceeded the original budget estimates. 
Membership increased to 1,736, of which 
372 are in the armed services, their dues 
being waived. Out of 55 chapters, 35 at- 
tained 100% paid membership compared 
to potential members. Approximately 
80% of all C.L.U.’s eligible are members. 


The committee on by-laws recom- 
mended several changes, and the report 
was accepted. After discussion, the Board 
voted to continue the revision of the by- 
laws in the next administration in order 
to incorporate several suggestions made 
by the directors. 

The report of the directory committee 
was approved, and the printing of a sup- 
plement to include the 1944 C.L.U. class 
was authorized. 

The association committee reported an 
increase of one new association and sev- 
eral other such associations are being 
organized. It was recommended that the 
company associations be encouraged to 
take a more active part in the extension 
of the C.L.U. movement, particularly in 
enrolling candidates and in organizing 
study groups. 


Forums Prove Successful 


The committee on promotion of forums 
by chapters and regional groups of chap- 
ters offered many practical suggestions 
on the organization of such forums. The 
report was based largely on the outstand- 
ing forums conducted in recent years by 
the New York, the Chicago, and the De- 
troit chapters. 

The committee on programs for local 
chapters covered a survey of various 
chapter activities, projects, and methods. 








The Beukshives Triangle Fattore 
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SELLING 





ASK 


LIFE 








Modern business requires modern sales methods 


and sales tools designed expressly to meet the 


peculiar selling requirements of modern markets. 


Hf you are not familiar with 


this modern sales aid — 


~ berkshire “« 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President - PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Greetings 


and 


Good Wishes 


Members of the 
National Association of 


Life Underwriters 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH» ANNUITIES 
GROU® INSURANCE 


tj Pacific PMUTUAL.--A DISTINCTIVE COMPaN> Fecturing the New 
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Men Want Life Insurance 
Because They Crave Security 
(Continued from Page 8) 
procession going and feeds the fellows 

on top and fellows on the bottom. 

“Under the industrial mass productoin 
process with its high standards of living, 
high earnings and big expenses, people 
have lost the security of the little farm, 
with its cottage and barns, its cows, its 
pigs, its chickens, with wood enough to 
last out the winter, and food enough in 
the cellar to help out until next summer. 
Of course, there were other. occupations 
than farming in those days, but the tempo 
of life was the same all over. 

Old Age Now Different 

“Old age came to these people of the 
previous generation—with old age came 
its infirmities and privations; and death 
came with orphans and widows in its 
wake. But the rent did not stare the 
woman in the face, the very next week or 
month, and groceries did not have to be 
bought the following day or week. Peo- 
ple had good sized families and the farm 
provided a sense of security that is so 
lacking im modern life. Do you then won- 
der why men buy life insurance today? 
They want it to help them face the fu- 
ture,” Mr. Kibrick asserted. 

“Today the farmer is so dependent on 
the outside world for his,success that he 


is more like a business man than a farmer 
of old. The huge volume of life insurance 
on the lives of farmers is proof that they, 
too, seek security today by way of life 
insurance. Life insurance has been tested 
by time and circumstances, and it satis- 
fies all tests. Nothing can take its place 
in modern society. 


Base for Man’s Plans 


“More and more life insurance pro- 
vides a base for man’s plans for his future, 
As our standards of living rise, the life 
insurance base must rise with it. Each 
agent, individually and all of us together 
must feel and understand this fact. 

“Competition for the consumer’s dol- 
lar is going to be keen after peace is de- 
clared. To keep our business in its proper 
place in the economical life, and to keep 
our own individual place in the proces- 
sion, we must work as hard and harder 
and as good or better than ever before, 
That is why emphasis is being placed on 
skill in approach and selling, in program- 
ining and in servicing.” 





Guarantee Mutual Delegation 

A. B. Olson, agency vice-president, 
heads Guarantee Mutual Life’s delega- 
tion along with R. E. Kiplinger, agency 
director. Sam Starrett, home office gen- 
eral agent in. Omaha, and Van Gadd, 
Lincoln general agent and president of 
the Nebraska association are here. 








A TRIBUTE TO LIFE UNDERWRITERS! 


When Leaders Are Needed 


.. IN WAR BOND SALES, RED CROSS 
OR COMMUNITY FUND DRIVES 


- OR - 


5 Ways 





TO | ws - ms 


IMPORTANT POINTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 


1 That your efforts with this company are 
" being appraised by home office execu- 
tives who are salesminded. 











IN HELPING INDIVIDUALS protect their homes, educate their chil- 
dren or provide for old age, the LIFE UNDERWRITERS—particularly 
those who are N.A.L.U. members—are always in the foreground doing 
splendid werk. We congratulate them on their civic leadership, as 
well as on their work in the Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE points with particular pride to its own Associ- 
ates in the field and to its part with them in — 


—BUILDING QUALITY BUSINESS 
(Reflected by a very low lapse.) 


—BUILDING A PROFITABLE CAREER 


(Indianapolis Life men are known for 
their high average earning.) 


—BUILDING A SECURE FUTURE 
through lifetime service fees and a 
pension at 65. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


2 That the home office staff has intimate 
"knowledge of conditions in the field 
through actual working experience. 


3 That the management has always di- 
" rected financial policies to assure Great 
American Life men they are selling the 


soundest possible insurance values .. . 
in the form of truly "salable" contracts. 


THE 


GREAT 
AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve Mutual Company Organized in 1905 


QUALITY, SERVICE, SAFETY 


Agency opportunities for career men in Indiana, Illinois, 
Texas, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota and lowa. 


EDWARD B. RAUB A. H. KAHLER 
HUTCHINSON-KANSA S President 2nd Vice-President - 
Supt. of Agencies 


WILL S. THOMPSON, President 



































to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters... 


Annual meeting time makes it especially appropriate for us to 
extend our congratulations to all members of the N. A. L. U— 
congratulations on a job well done during the past year—con- 
gratulations on a gratifying increase in membership. The work 
you have done in selling war bonds and helping your fellow man 
plan for his future in these uncertain times merits the highest 


praise. 


| AStHERSOH STANOARD FAKY JEFFERSON STANDARD POUCY Y} 
GECIARATION OF tho A OF INDE 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Julian Price, President Greensboro, N.C. 
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_. are extended to all of you of the 
National Association of Lite Underwriters 
who have co-operated so loyally and 
effectively with Herbert A. Hedges 
throughout the period of his presidency: 


of the Association. 


Yours is the right to review your 
achievements of the past with pride and 
satisfaction... Yours is the right, both as 
individuals and as an Association, to face 
your opportunities and obligations of the 


future with contidence and enthusiasm. 


a LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 


Home Office ee 1867 Des Moines 






































